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THE EAST INDIES. 
Historical and Descriptive Account of British 
India, from the most remote Period to the 
Present Time. (Edinburgh Cabinet Li- 


brary, Vol. VI.) Oliver and Boyd, 
Edinburgh. 


THERE is no tract of land upon the surface 
of the globe of so universal and ancient in- 
terest as that of British India. Whether 
we consider it for its natural mines of 
wealth, its picturesque grandeur, its variety 
of animal, vegetable, and mineral life, its 
delightful climate, its luxurious mode of 
life, or its stirring field diversions ;—whe- 
ther we consider it in its present resources, 
or its antiquarian interest, there is ample 
subject for instructive and pleasurable re- 
search. No wonder then that so many 
intelligent works have been written in de- 
scription of this vast territory, from very 
early date to the present time, when the 
materials for description are still fresh and 
inexhausted, with the addition of new fea- 
tures and facts, which are every year dis- 
covering. The information concerning 
India is, for this very reason, of a most 
diversified and voluminous kind, and the 
proprietors of the ‘ Edinburgh Cabinet 
Library ” have done a kind service to the 
reading public whose means are limited and 
time precious, in presenting them with a 
condensation of this various information in 
a cheap and portable form, and that too 
through the united exertions of such names 
as Hugh Murray, James Wilson, Greville, 
Jameson, ,Whitelaw Ainslie, Rhind, Wal- 
lace, and Captain Clarence Dalrymple, who 
all have their several departments in the 
present work. The first volume, now before 
us, opens with a general view of the natural 
features of India, the interest of which, it is 
remarked, ‘“ must be greatly heightened by 
the consideration of its having become so 
completely a province of the British Em- 
pire. The government of this country now 
directs the fortunes of a hundred millions 
of people placed at the opposite extremity 
of the globe; and hence the well-being of 
the state is intimately suspended on that of 
this vast dependency. The connexion, too, 
is peculiarly strengthened by the great num- 
ber of British subjects who are constantly 
going out to administer the affairs of that 
important colony. Closer personal ties, in 
many instances, are thereby formed with 
our eastern settlements than with the differ- 
ent provinces of Britain itself. ‘Thousands, 
to whom Cornwall and Devonshire are al- 
most strange lands, are connected by the 
most intimate social relations with Madras 





and Calcutta. 
and description of our Indian possessions, 
independently of the grandeur of the sub- 
ject and its connexion with national wezlth 
and power, must have a peculiar interest, 
as being closely associated with the pursuits 
and prospects of their dearest friends.” 


For such persons the history 


As to the climate, it is ingeniously 
said, that “India is, as it were, an epitome 
of the whole earth. It has regions that 
bask beneath the brightest rays of a tropical 
sun, and others, than which the most awful 
depths of the Polar world are not more 
dreary. The varying degrees of clevation 
produce here the same changes that arise 
elsewhere from the greatest difference of po- 
sition on the earth’s surface. Its vast plains 
present the double harvests, the luxuriant 
foliage, and even the burning deserts of the 
torrid zone; the lower heights are enriched 
by the fruits and grains of the temperate 
climates; the upper steeps are clothed with 
the vast pine forests of the north; while the 
highest pinnacles are buried beneath the 
perpetual snows of the Arctic zone. We 
do not in India, as in Africa and the Polar 
Regions, see nature under one uniform as- 
pect ; we have to trace her gradual, yet ra- 
pid transitions, between the most opposite 
extremes that can exist on the surface of 
the same planet.” 

After this general description, we have a 
chapter on the knowledge of India amongst 
the ancients, followed by the Portuguese 
settlements and conquests, and their subse- 
quent} expulsion therefrom.— The fifth 
chapter relates to the early English voyages, 
with a slight sketch of our Eastern transac- 
tions, concluding with a general notice of 

The Company's Early Settlements. 

“Surat for a considerable time was the 
principal seat of British settlement in In- 
dia, and annual investments to a large 
amount were sent to the factory in that city. 
Being exposed, however, to the arbitrary 
exactions of the Mogul and his officers, and 
also to the incessant incursions of the Mah- 
rattas, they felt it very desirable to obtain 
some place entirely their own, and which 
they could fortify against external aggres- 
sion. An opportunity was offered in 1662, 
on occasion of the marriage of the Infanta 
Catherine to Charles II., when the island of 
Bombay was ceded as part of her dowry. 
Some misunderstanding arose as to the ex- 
tent of this grant, the English conceiving it 
to include Salsette and other dependencies ; 
while the Portuguese chose to view it as not 
extending beyond the bare precincts of the 
island,—in which last interpretation Britain 
was finally obliged to acquiesce. ‘Thus the 
crown acquired for the first time a territorial 
possession in India; which, however, did 
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not yield revenue suflicient to defray its 
expenses. In 1668, therefore, the govern- 
ment made over the entire sovereignty to 
the company, who, in 1687, transferred 
thither from Surat the presidency over their 
other settlements; and Bombay has ever 
since continued the capital of their domig 
nions in Western India. 

‘‘ Meantime, the establishments on the 
eastern coast were gradually rising into their 
present importance. For some time, the 
Coromandel stations were considered se- 
condary, shifted from place to place, and 
held subordinate to Bantam. In the voy- 
age of Hippon we have traced the first 
foundation of the important settlements of 
Masulipatan and Pulicate; but the latter 
was soon relinquished, in consequence of 
Dutch rivalry. ‘To escape the hostility of 
that people, and the oppressions of the na- 
tive government, the English, in 1625, pro- 
cured a spot of ground at Armegum, a lit- 
tle south of Nellore, where they stationed a 
factory. This place, however, as an empo- 
rium of the fine cotton manufactures, which 
gave value to the trade on that coast, was 
not found equal to Masulipatan; and ac- 
cordingly the factory there was soon revived. 
Valuable privileges in its favour were ob- 
tained from the King of Golconda; while 
the Mogul emperor sanctioned an establish- 
ment at Pipley, in Orissa. It being still 
considered important to have a place of 
strength for the security of the company’s 
trade, permission was obtained, in 1640, 
from a native chief, to erect a fort at Madras- 
patan. The directors, actuated by a spirit 
of economy which has not always ruled 
their counsels, objected to this erection, and 
limited very strictly the sums to be expend- 
ed on it. However, they called it Fort St. 
George, and made it afterwards the capital 
of their settlements on the coast of Coro- 
mandel. 

‘The establishment in Bengal, which has 
since risen to such unrivalled prosperity, 
was formed somewhat later than any of the 
others. An English medical gentleman of 
the name of Boughton, resident at Surat, 
having visited Agra in 1651, was fortunate 
enough to remove a dangerous illness which 
had affected the daughter of the Emperor 
Shah Jehan. ‘The gratitude felt by the mo- 
narch was employed by Boughton, with a 
laudable patriotism, in obtaining for his 
countrymen very ample commercial privi- 
leges. From Agra he proceeded to the 
court of the Nabob of Bengal, where his 
skill, exerted with equal success, was re- 
warded by a grant to the English of very 
extensive local advantages and immunities. 
The merchants of Surat, on payment of 
3000 rupees, obtained full freedom of trade, 
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exempt from customs; and, in 1656, they 
erected a factory at Hoogley, situated on 
that branch of the river which has always 
been considered the principal channel for 
the trade of the Ganges. From this time 
ships and investments were sent to Bengal 
every year. Several other factories were 
formed there; but its commerce was still 
considered secondary to that of Coromandel, 
and made subject to the presidency of Fort 
St. George. 

“It was in Bengal, however, that the 
English first attempted to establish political 
and military power. The factors of the 
company transmitted a detail of various 
wrongs sustained from the native rulers, 
and suggested the expediency of seeking re- 
dress by force of arms. The directors sent 
out, in 1686, Captain Nicholson, with ten 
armed vessels, and six companies of. sol- 
diers, destined to a service of no less mag- 
nitude than that of levying war against the 
Great Mogul and the Nabob of Bengal. 
The plan of the campaign was in the first 
instance to seize and fortify Chittagong, a 
point rather remote from the scene of com- 
mercial activity, but which they meant to 
make the centre of their military move- 
ments. Hence they were not fortunate in 
the execution of this grand scheme. The 
different parts of the armament arrived se- 
parately, and acted with little concert. The 
fleet sailed up to Hoogley, and commenced 
a cannonade, but was completely repulsed, 
and obliged to seek shelter in a port which 
occupied the present site of Calcutta. Fac- 
tories, that had been formed at Patna and 
Cossimbuzar, were taken and _ plundered. 
The nabob, after a deceitful truce, assem- 
bled his whole army to attack the discom- 
fited English, who at that crisis, however, 
under the command of the company’s agent, 
made a brilliant display of valour. ‘They 
not only beat off completely the Mogul 
forces, but entered the harbour of Balasore, 
and burned forty sail of Indian ships. An 
accommodation was then agreed to, by 
which they were allowed to re-establish 
their factory at Hoogley; and affairs were 
on the point of being replaced on their 
former footing, when two British ships of 
war, under an officer of the name of Heath, 
entered the river. That commander imme- 
diately broke up the treaty, and commenced 
warlike operations, which he conducted 
very unfortunately; and the invaders were 
finally obliged to evacuate Bengal. Aureng- 
zebe, at that time seated on the Mogul 
throne, was so exasperated at these pro- 
ceedings, and other violent steps taken by 
Sir John Child, Governor of Bombay, that 
he ordered a general attack on the compa- 
ny’s factories. ‘Those at Surat, Masulipa- 
tan, and Vizigapatan, were reduced, the last 
not without some bloodshed ; and Bombay 
was very closely pressed. Our countrymen 
were compelled to have recourse to the 
most humble submission ; when that politic 
sovereign, weighing the benefit which his 
people derived from foreign commerce, gra- 
dually relaxed, and allowed the traflic to re- 
sume its usual channels. 

* From this time, however, the company 
began openly to aspire to permanent civil 
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authority in the east. In 1689, as Mr. Mill 
observes, ‘it was laid down as a determi- 
nate object of policy, that independence 
was to be established in India, and domi- 
nions acquired.’ At that date they wrote 
to their agents,—‘ The increase of our reve- 
nue is the subject of our care, as much as 
our trade.’ Henceforth, then, the English 
may be considered as having commenced 
their system of political ascendency in that 
part of Asia.” 

We then go back to a history of the early 
Mohammedan power in India, and the va- 
rious Patan and Mogul dynasties, carrying 
us on through one chain of events to the 
time of the British conquests, the French 
settlements, our war with these, and their de- 
feat under the unfortunate Lally. Having 
thus given a general sketch of the plan of 
their first volume of this useful little work, 
it only remains to extract a couple more of 
highly interesting specimens of the style in 
which it is written :— 


Mohammedan Patronage of Letters. 


‘Mahmoud, as soon as the rays of wealth 
and prosperity began to illumine his throne, 
stood forth as the distinguished patron of 
letters and poetry; and Ghizni, under him, 
became the most,iterary and classical city 
of the east. It shone indeed at first by a 
borrowed light from Bagdad, which, even 
amid the complete overthrow of its political 
greatness, still retained an intellectual em- 
pire over all the nations speaking Arabic 
and studying the Koran. Yet the splen- 
dour of Mahmoud’s court, and the great 
events of his reign, called forth poetical ta- 
lents more brilliant than had adorned even 
the celebrated courts of Haroun and Al- 
mamon. Ferdusi, who, in the Shah Na- 
meh, celebrated the exploits of his patron, 
ranks as the second poetical name in Asia. 
The materials for the literary history of 
Ghizni are indeed exceedingly scanty; yet 
enough transpires to warrant the suspicion, 
that this great poet, though attracted by the 
pomp and patronage of a court, shared the 
evils from which these appear inseparable, 
and only passed a life of splendid misery. 
It is related, that having completed his 
great poem, he sought the due reward, 
which he estimated at 60,000 dinars: but 
the king, taking advantage of a verbal re- 
semblance, paid only the same number of 
dirhems, not exceeding a tenth of the sum 
demanded. This wasa miserable pun upon 
which to deprive the greatest genius of the 
age of the hard-earned fruits of his labour. 
The indignant poet quitted the court where 
he had been so unworthily treated, and, re- 
tiring to a distance, sent forth various sati- 
rical effusions against his former patron, of 
which D’Herbelot gives the following speci- 
men :—‘ The magnificent court of Ghizni 
is a sea, but a sea without bottom and 
without shore; I have fished in it long, 
but have not found any pearl.’ Mahmoud, 
it is said, was mortified, and endeavoured 
by high offers to induce him to return, but 
could never prevail with the offended bard. 

‘The presiding star in the literary cir- 
cles of Ghizni was Oonsuri, equally cele- 
brated as a philosopher and a poet. Mah- 








moud placed him at the head of the uni- 
versity which he had founded, and gave 
him such a complete jurisdiction over a cir- 
cle of four hundred learned men, that no 
work was to be submitted to the sovereign, 
which had not been stamped with Oonsuri’s 
approbation. We have not as yet in the 
west the means of duly estimating the ac- 
tual merit of this personage ; but on consi- 
dering that with posterity his name stands 
in such deep eclipse behind that of Ferdusi, 
above whom he was so highly honoured in 
life, a doubt must arise, whether his repu- 
tation was not partly earned by the arts of a 
courtier, and the absence of the trouble- 
some pride of elevated genius. One chan- 
nel to favour seems to have consisted in the 
permission which was allowed him to share 
the convivial hours of the sovereign. ‘The 
orientals relate an occasion when, to sooth 
his master’s grief for having, the night be- 
fore, when overcome with wine, cut off the 
long tresses of his beloved, Oonsuri com- 
posed some extemporary verses, which con- 
veyed such delight, that in return his mouth 
was opened, and three times filled with 
jewels. 

“ Among the strictly scientific residents 
at Ghizni, the most eminent was Abu Ri- 
han, sent by Almamon from Bagdad, where 
he was venerated almost as the rival of 
Avicenna. But besides metaphysics and 
dialectics, he studied and appears to have 
drawn his chief lustre from attainments in 
the magical art. Of this, D’Herbelot re- 
lates a remarkable instance. One day, 
Mahmoud sent for him and ordered him to 
deposite with a third person a statement of 
the precise manner and place in which the 
monarch would quit the hall where he then 
sat. The paper being lodged, the king, in- 
stead of going out by one of the numerous 
doors, caused a breach to be made in the 
wall, by which he effected his exit ;—but 
how was he humbled and amazed, when, 
on the paper being examined, there was 
found a specification of the precise spot 
through which he penetrated. Hereupon 
the prince with horror denounced this 
learned man as a sorcerer, and commanded 
him to be instantly thrown out of the win- 
dow. The barbarous sentence was pre- 
sently executed; but care had been taken 
to prepare beneath a soft and silken cushion, 
into which the body of the sage sunk with- 
out sustaining any injury. Abu Rihan was 
then called before the monarch, and re- 
quired to say, whether by his boasted art he 
had been able to foresee these events, and 
the treatment through which he had that 
day passed? The learned man immedi- 
ately desired his tablets to be sent for, in 
which were found regularly predicted the 
whole of the above singular transactions. 
This incident does not, it must be owned, 
inspire a very lofty idea, either of the wis- 
dom or the wit of the imperial court of the 
Ghiznevide.” 


Lally’s unfortunate Career, after his furst 
Successes over the Iinglish. 

“ Lally returned to Pondicherry in the 

highest exultation, and determined to lose 

no time in following up his design of extir- 
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pating the English from India. With this 
view he took a step which involved him in 
deep reproach. Bussy, amid the violent 
revolutions at the court of the Deccan, and 
the most deadly jealousy among its leading 
men, had sueceeded in completely main- 
taining the French influence. He had ac- 
quired the full command of the Circars, 
where he reduced Vizagapatan, an import- 
ant English factory. Now, however, he 
was ordered by Lally to quit this court, that 
he might be able to unite all his forces, 
first in reducing Madras, and then in at- 
tacking the newly-formed settlements of the 
enemy in Bengal. Bussy remonstrated 
strongly against. renouncing his brilliant 
prospects for uncertain advantages ; but the 
other, imperious and_ self-willed, would 
listen to nothing, and insisted upon implicit 
compliance with his own views. 

“ Notwithstanding the reinforcement ob- 
tained by so great a sacrifice, Lally, from 
the want of funds, was scarcely in a condi- 
tion to attempt any enterprise of import- 
ance. In hopes of relieving this distress, 
he resolved upon an expedition against the 
Rajah of Tanjore, to extort the fulfilment of 
an old engagement to pay five millions of 
rupees. This enterprise, however, was 
conducted in a manner rash and revolting 
to the natives; and even after penetrating 
to the town, and commencing the siege, he 
was obliged, by the scarcity of provisions 
and ammunition, to withdraw. He soon 
obtained possession of Arcot and certain 
other places in the Carmatic, from whence 
he drew some supplies. Being then joined 
by Bussy, he deemed it expedient to com- 
mence the siege of Madras; and he ecar- 
ried it on upwards of two months, though 
under great difficulties. The garrison, how- 
ever, consisting of 1758 Europeans and 
2420 natives, commanded by Governor 
Pigot and the veteran Laurence, made the 
most gallant defence. ‘The siege was ter- 
minated by the appearance, on the 16th 
February, of a squadron of six English ves- 
sels, containing six hundred fresh troops. 
As soon as this fleet hove in sight, the 
French army, without waiting their com- 
mander’s orders, began to retreat with the 
utmost precipitation, and the general had 
not time to execute his cruel purpose of 
burning the Black Town. 

“Tt is admitted by Lally himself, that, 
owing to their deep hatred of him, his re- 
turn in this discomfited state to Pondicherry 
was viewed as a subject of triumph by the 
principal officers, and even by the greater 
part of the inhabitants. Every thing now 
presented to his eyes a disastrous aspect. 


The English took the field, and began to 
reconquer the Carnatic. The French ge- 


neral, in attempting to check their career, 
was defeated at Wandewash, and obliged to 
retreat upon Pondicherry. It was evident 
that the French dominion in India was fast 
approaching to a close. Lally has acknow- 
ledged, that if, after the battle of Wande- 
W ash, the English had marched direct upon 
Pondicherry, they might have become mas- 
ters of it in afew days. But they spent the 
next three months in reducing the different 
strong places in the Carnatic, including Ca- 





rical, the only other seaport which re- 
mained to their adversary. Having ob- 
tained repeated reinforcements, which the 
other party looked for in vain, they were 
enabled to close in around Pondicherry, 
and make preparations for its actual siege. 
Lally, in this desperate state of his affairs, 
obtained by high promises an auxiliary 
force from Hy der, now master of Mysore ; 
but his troops, after remaining about a 
month, became discouraged by the manifest 
weakness of their allies; and, being im- 
pelled by urgent matters at home, they |t 
broke up without giving notice, and de- 
parted for their own country. 

“Lally made a spirited attempt to re- 
trieve his affairs by a midnight attack on 
the enemy’s camp, and succeeded in carry- 
ing several posts of some importance; but 
the gallantry of the British, and the tardy 
arrival of one of his divisions, caused his 
final repulse. By the end of September, 
1760, Pondicherry was so closely blockaded 
both by sea and land, that only a very 
scanty supply of provisions could be intro- 
duced. ‘I'wo out of three large ships that 
were lying in port were surprised in the 
night and carried off. On the 27th No- 
vember, the commander, who had long 
urged the necessity of the measure, insisted 
on carrying into effect the expulsion of the 
black inhabitants. ‘To the number of 1400 
they were thrust out of the gates, but were 
refused a passage by the English, who fore- 
saw that the garrison would thus hold out 
for a somewhat longer period. ‘The un- 
happy creatures wandered about the glacis, 
picking up plants and roots of grass, and 
imploring either an entrance into the city or 
a passage through the army. Both parties 
stood firm for a week, at the end of which 
time Colonel Coote’s humanity induced him 
to allow this wretched band to pass into the 
country. They were in the most exhausted 
state, and had no where to look for refuge ; 
yet they were extremely grateful even ‘for 
this chance of preservation. 

“ It was not till the 12th January, 1761, 
that the trenches were regularly opened,— 
an operation which was effected with ease 
and rapidity, as the enemy scarcely offered 
any resistance. ‘Their spirit seems to have 
been completely gone, and they had provi- 
sions left for only two days. On the 14th 
two deputations arrived,—one from Lally, 
the other from the governor and council. 
The former merely stated, that certain al- 
leged violations by the E nglish of the faith 
of. treaties prev ented him from entering 
into any regular capitulation, but that, 
pressed by the necessity of circumstances, 
he yielded the place, and surrendered him- 
self and his garrison prisoners of war. ‘The 
governor and council asked some terms for 
the inhabitants ; ; but, as matters stood, every 
thing rested with the discretion of the E ing- 
lish, “who, however, promised to act in gene- 
ral with consideration and humanity. Co- 
lonel Coote entered the city, and, in three 
days after, Lally set sail for Europe. 

“On his arrival in France, a tragical 
scene ensued. The nation were by this 
time worked up to a high degree of discon- 
tent by the severe disasters, which, during 





this war, when the British resources were 
directed by the genius of Pitt, had befallen 
their arms in every quarter of the globe. 
The loss of India raised their indignation to 
the highest pitch; and they loudly de- 
manded a victim. Lally, with his usual 
violence, presented a formal accusation 
against Bussy and three others connected 
with him in the administration, as having, 
out of enmity to himself, ruined the French 
affairs. The impeachment appears to have 
been ill-founded, and the parties accused re- 
taliated by charging him with having caused 
that unfortunate issue by a series of acts, 
which, as they alleged, inferred more than 
incapacity. ‘The voice of individuals re- 
turning from India, who had been alienated 
by his hasty temper, was generally hostile 
to him. On their testimony, the attorney- 
general thought himself justified in found- 
ing a charge of high treason; which ap- 
pears to have been altogether groundless. 
Many of Lally’s proceedings, it is true, 
were rash and imprudent, and his outrage- 
ous manner, provoking the enmity both of 
the French and natives was very injurious 
to the interests of the company and the go- 
vernment. But to constitute high treason 
there must have been an intention to betray 
these interests; instead of which his faults 
appear to have rather proceeded from a 
blind and headlong zeal. Being arraigned 
of this high crime, he was removed from 
the Bastile to an humbler prison, and, ac- 
cording to the ungenerous practice of 
France, was denied the aid of counsel. The 
parliament of Paris, a too numerous though 
highly respectable body, were so far wrought 
upon as to preonnes sentence of death; 
against which Seguier and Pellot, two of 
their most distinguished members, protested ; 
and Voltaire hesitates not to call it a judi- 
cial murder. ‘The unfortunate Lally, when 
it was announced to him, lifted his hands to 
heaven, exclaiming—‘ Is this the reward of 
forty-five years’ service?’ and endeavoured 
to stab himself with a pair of compasses. 
He was prevented, and conveyed next day 
in a common cart to the Place de Greve, 
where he underwent the unjust sentence of 
the law.” 

This volume is enriched with a large and 
correct map, and several wood engravings 
of sports and views. 





A RHAPSODY. 


a Psychological Auto- 
4vols. Murray. 


Contarint Fleming ; 
biography. 
Mr. D'Israeci, jun. has the genius of a 
most extravagant coxcomb, and it augurs 
ill of the taste of the day, that the talent 
and wit he unquestionably possesses should 
be put forth in such an absurd rhapsody as 
that in the four volumes before us. Con- 
tarini Fleming is a Swede by birth, but 
by parentage claiming a German baron for 
his father, and a Venetian lady for his 
mother. ‘To say further what he is would 
be difficult, for he seems to be every thing 
and every where at once. He is a mad- 
man upon stilts, with a comet’s tail for his 
pen, the revolving spheres for his tablets, 
and the moon for his hobby-horse ; taleanel 
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with the passions of a devil, and the exalted 
imaginings of one of higher origin; with 
quick perceptions, and quicker mov a 
he passes before us with the velocity of : 
sun beam, and in all the variety of a helt 
quinade. 

In fact, he is a wonderful mixture of de- 
formity and elegance, insanity and clever- 
ness, maliciousness and amiability. He is 
desperately in love at seven years of age, 
with a beautiful young girl of fifteen, whom 
he sees for the first time, and read how 
madly he describes their first mutual im- 
pulse :— 

‘‘T gazed upon her unperceived. She 
niust have been at least eight years my 
senior. This idea crossed me not then. I 
gazed upon her unperceived, and it was 
fortunate, for I was entranced. I could not 
move or speak. My whole system changed. 
My breath left me. I panted with great 
difficulty. ‘The colour fled from my cheek, 
and I was sick from the blood rushing to 
my heart. I was seen, I was seized, I was 
pulled forward. I bent down my head. 
They lifted it up, drawing back my curls ; 
they lifted it up covered with blushes. She 
leant down, she kissed me—Oh! how un- 
like the dull kisses of the morning. But I 
could not return her embrace; I nearly 
swooned upon her bosom.” 

As a contrast we will take a less amiable 
incident, where he most savagely maltreats 
one of his step-mother’s children, for taunt- 
ing him with his reported stupidity of 
intellect :— 

“| felt that the urchin spoke truth, but 
I cut him to the ground. He ran howling 
and yelping to his dam. I was surrounded 
by the indignant mother and the domestic 
police. I listened to their agitated accusa- 
tions and palpitating threats of punishment, 
with sullen indifierenee. I offered no de- 
fence. I courted their vengeance. It came 
in the shape of imprisonment. I was con- 
ducted to my room, and my door was locked 
on the outside. I answered the malignant 
sound by bolting it in the interior. I re- 
mained there two days deaf to all their in- 
treaties, without sustenance, feeding only 
upon my vengeance. Tach fresh visit was 
an additional trimmph. I never answered : 
I never moved. Demands of apology were 
exchanged for promises of pardon : promises 
of pardon were in turn succeeded by 
offers of reward. I gave no sign. I heard 
them stealing on tiptoe to the portal, full of 
horrible alarm, and even doubtful of my 
life. I scarcely would breathe. At length 
the door was burst open, and in rushed the 
half-fainting baronness, and a posse of ser- 
vants, with the children clinging to their 
nurses’ gowns. Planted in the most distant 
corner, I received them with a grim smile. 
I was invited away. I refused to move. 
A man servant advanced and touched me. 
I stamped, I gnashed my teeth, I gave a 
savage growl, that made him recoil with 
dread, &c.” 

At another time we have him falling in 
love with a Magdalen! Can any thing be 
more ludicrously absurd than the heroies in 
which he indulges ? ? We should recommend 
the word “horse” being substituted by the 





name of a certain other long-ear’d qua- 
druped :— 

“ «Ha, ha!’ I cried like a wild horse. I 
snorted in the air, my eye sparkled, my 
crest rose. J] waved my proud arm. ‘ Ha, 
ha! have I found it out at last! I knew 
there was something. Nature whispered it 
to me, and time has revealed it. He said 
truly, time has developed every thing. But 
shall these feelings subside into poetry ? 
Away! give me a sword,—give mea sword! 
My consular blood demands a sword! Give 
me a sword, ye winds, ye trees, ye mighty 
hills, ye deep cold waters, give me a sword. 
I will fight! By heavens, I will fight! I 
will conquer. W hy am I not a doge } > A 
curse upon the tyranny of man, why i is she 
not free? Why am I not a doge? By the 
God of Heaven, I will be a doge? Oh! 
thou fair and melancholy saint,’ I continued, 
falling on my knees, ‘ who in thy infinite 
goodness condescended, as it were, to come 
down from heaven to call me back to the 
true and holy faith of Venice, and to take 
me under thy especial protection, blessed 
and beautiful Mary Magdalen, look down 
from thy glorious seat above, and smile upon 
thy elected and favourite child.’ ” 

But cnough of these mad impertinences; 
we will pass over the his story of our author's 
literary troubles, his poetizing, and satirizing, 
and the inhuman criticism which half killed 
him in his literary budding,—we shall ~ 
mention how he ran away from school, 
very ordinary beginning for an cele 
hary eenius,—how he turned amateur bri- 
cand, infesting an old castle in a sombre 
forest, at sixteen,—how he became a secre- 
tary of state and minister before he was 
nineteen,—how he takes a wife and deserts 
her before he is twenty-one, sending her to 
the grave, which drives him to madness,— 
how, in short, he travels all the world over, 
north, south, east, and west, till the end of 
the chapter, when he comes into his paternal 
estate, and gives promise of a little dawning 
sobriety. Our few remaining extracts are 
taken from passages of a more intellec- 
tual and descriptive kind, which are often 
striking and original. 

Swiss Scenery,—“ It was in Switzerland 
that I first felt how constantly to contem- 
plate sublime creation dev elopes the poetic 
power. It was here that I first began to 
study nature. Those forests of black gigan- 
tic pines rising out of the deep snows; 
those tall white cataracts leaping like head- 
strong youth into the world, and dashing 
from “their precipices, as if allured by the 
beautiful delusion of their own rainbow 
mist; those mighty clouds sailing beneath 
my feet, or cling ig to the bosoms of the 
dark green mountains, or boiling up like a 
spell ‘from the invisible and unfathomable 
depths; the fell avalanche, fleet as a spirit 
of evil, terrific when its sound suddenly 
breaks upon the almighty silence, scarcely 
less terrible when we gaze upon its crumb- 
ling and pallid frame, varied only by the 
presence of one or two blasted firs; the head 
of a mountain loosening from its brother 
peak, rooting up, in the roar of its rapid 
rush, a whole forest of pines, and covering 
the earth for miles with elephantine masses; 





the supernatural extent of landscape that 
opens to us new worlds; the strong eagles, 
and the strange wild birds that suddenly 
cross you in your path, and stare, and shriek- 
ing fly—and all the soft sights of joy and 
loveliness that mingle with these sublime 
and savage spect tacle:, the rich pastures, and 
the numerous flocks, and the golden bees, 
and the wild flowers, and the carved and 
painted cottages, and the simple manner 
and the primeval grace—wherever I move d. 
[ was in turn appalled or enchanted ; but 
whatever I beheld, new images ever sprane 
up in my mind, and new feelings ever 
crowded on my fancy. 

Lhe Ennobling Pride of Learning.—* It 
is a fine thing “to know that which is un- 
known to others; it is still more dignified 
to remember that we have gained it by our 
own energies. The struggle ; after knowledge 
too is full of delight. The intellectual chase, 
not less than the material one, brings fresh 
vigour to our pulses, and infinite palpit: itions 
of strange and sweet suspense. ‘The idea, 
that is gained with ctiort affords far greater 
satisfaction, than that which is acquired 
with dangerous facility. We dwell with 
more fondness on the perfume of the flower 
that we have ourselves tended, than on the 
odour which we cull with careleemess. and 
cast away without remorse. ‘The strength 
and sweetness of our knowledge depend 
upon the impression which it makes upon 
our own minds. It is the liveliness of the 
ideas that it affords which renders research 
so fascinating; so that a trifling fact or de- 
duction, when discovered, or worked ont, 
by our own brain, aflords us infinitely 
greater pleasure than a more important 
truth obtained by the exertions of another.’ 

Advantages of Kemale Conversation.— 
“Talk to women, talk to women as much 
asyoucan. ‘This is the best school. This 
is the way to gain fluency—because you 
need not care what you say, and had better 
not be sensible. They too will rally you on 
many points, and, as they are women, you 
will not be ofiended. Nothing i is of so much 
importance, and of so much use, to a young 
man entering life, as to be well criticised 
by women. It i is impossible to get rid of those 
thousand bad habits which we pick up in 
boyhood without this supervision. Unfor- 
tunately you have no sisters. But never be 
offended if a woman rally you. Encourage 
her. Otherwise you w ill never be free from 
your awkwardness, or any little oddities, 
and certainly never learn to dress.”’ 

The work is full of such admirable re- 
marks, on morals, taste, poetry, fine arts, 
history, &c. which come upon us asa de- 
lightful relief to the usual absurdity of the 
hero’s adventures. 





UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
Remarks on the Statistics and Political Insti- 


tutions of the United States, Sc. Se. By 
W. G. Ouseley, Esq. Rodwell. 


Tus is a clever treatise, by one, who, in the 
capacity of attaché to his majesty’s legati ion 
at Washington, has had good opportunities 
of observation and research. Besides the 
valuable documentary facts which recom- 
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mend this work to notice, there is a liberal 
and intelligent tone observable, when con- 
siderations of national manners and govern- 
ment are advanced ; which is but too rarely 
met with in American travellers. The au- 
thor justly discriminates between the adyan- 
tages of the republican principles to the 
peculiar habits, physical and moral, of the 
Americans, a new and forming people, and 
their applicability to a nation, which, like 
England, is old in its habits, wedded to its 
peculiar forms and notions, whether good or 
bad, and whose whole strength indeed, 
hound up by age in certain countel asta 
principles of action, without whose whole- 
some restraints, whether in part or entirely, 
the body popular must fall to pieces, or un- 
duly pre ponderate in some new direction or 
other. Those i impressions of the practical 
inapplicability of the institutions of the 
United States to European nations, have 
not been removed by a residence in that 
country ; at least, the total unfitness of a 
republican government for adoption in Eng- 
land, still appears to me uncontrovertible,” 
says Mr. Ouseley, as indeed would any man 
of common sense and observation. Repub- 
licanism in England! Why the thing is 
impossible, till ‘Englishmen ‘all shall have 
been buried in a magical oblivion for half- 
a-hundred years ;—till English learning, 
Knglish manners, English hooks, English 
houses, nay, the dispos: al of English land 
itself shall’ be subverted. An Englishman 
does not know what he means when he 
talks of republicanism ; for, from the highest 
to the lowest, from the prince to the dust- 
man — whether whig, tory, or radical, we 
are all aristocratical in our way. 

[t is this total misconception of the very 
meaning of the word republic, and perfect 
ignorance of its working spirit, that has 
caused some of our most determined libe- 
rals so much perplexity, upon a first glimpse 
of American liberality ;—has sent so many 
Anglo-Timons back to British bondage, 
enamoured of their chains, and boasting of 
the very taxation which grinds them to the 
dust ; rejoicing in the aristocratic indepen- 
dence which every man in his own little 
walk learns to assume; not altogether so 
savage in their abuse of the abuse of power, 
and condemnation of corruption and place- 
hunting, which affords a very legitimate 
stream of conversation to mingle with the 
after-dinner bottle ; and bowing with grate- 
ful submission to those very petty tyrannies 
of society, against which they had before 
rebelled, ‘which forbid the picking of teeth 
with two-pronged forks, restrain the undue 
velocity of voracious appetites, protect the 
drawing-room carpet from the assaults of 
the incontinent spitter, and the backs of 
chairs from the oppressive burthen of dirty 
boots and dusty trowsers. In fact, with 
nothing but the watchword of republicanism 
in their mouths, they have arrived in the 
land of liberty, and find it a very Babel, 
abounding in incivilities and petty cruel- 
ties, with which every man there claims the 
right of making himself disagreeable to his 
neighbour ;—he sets out with the genius of 
freedom glowing in his heart, he is chilled 
on his first arrival, by the coldness he meets 





with, and returns home again to write un- 
fair and silly books about a system, whic! 
he confesses he had not the patie wee tO eXx- 
perience. These are our American trav el- 
lers, whom Mr. Ouseley pretty considerably 
lays open before us. On this point he says, 
66 unfortunately, those who have published 
descriptions of America, have not © enerally 
remained there long enough to be abled 
to use their judgment, uninfluenced he pre- 
possessions : 'zainst or in favour of the theory 
or practice of the American system; they, 
Tl cotaanieae apply a scale of their own, 
adapted to a country widely different in cir- 
cumstances, manners, and institutions, in 
forming opinions of the government and 
people of the United States.” Again, he 
proceeds, ‘‘we are prone unconse iously to 
apply the arguments that would be good i in 
England, to a country extremely dissimilar; 
and thus contemplating, with views and 
ideas suited to a very different state of 
adios particular measures or modes of go- 
vernment, it is not surprising that our judg- 
ments and predictions of their consequences 
should be erroneous. Americans say that 
we look at their republican institutions 
through our ‘monarchical spectacles; ’ and 
that it requires some apprenticeship to so 
different a state of things, to see them in 
their true light. Letus look at the converse 
of this proposition. When an American 
arrives in England for the first time, he is 
apt to jump at conclusions equally unfounded 
re especting our country. I know what were 
the impressions of some individuals from 
the United States; and men of sagacity and 
experience, on first witnessing the practical 
workings of our constitutional monarchy, 
and the results of our social system, And 
if most Americans were honestly to confess 
their real opinions, (formed after only a 
short duration in England,) at any period 
during the last thirty years, | am convinced 
that there are few who would not avow a 
conviction of their astonishment, at the pos- 
sibility of our government having continued 
to work with any success for five years 
together! | 

With respect to emigration, Mr. Ousely 
talks in much the same strain as the best- 


informed men that have recently treated of 


that subject ;—leaving the expediency there- 
of entirely to depend upon the personal 
abilities, wants, and expectations of the 
emigrant himself ;—to whom the next great 
consideration is—that he keep his health. 
He considers that “the physical and positive 
advantages are more encouraging to the 
settler in Upper Canada, &e. than the United 
States; independently of the reluctance that 
every tight- minded E nglishman must feel 
to abandon the colours of his country; and 
recommends the British government to fa- 
cilitate the means of emigration, both for 
the extension of our politic al rights, and the 
real welfare of the people themselves. 

We will now conclude our notice of this 
intelligent work with the following statistic 
details :-— 

The Gold Xlines of the United States 
have been worked within the last eighteen 
or twenty years ; and the report of the Di- 
rector of the Mint, for Jan. 1, 1831, gives 





an ae” ~ alt of the ala waAAAIW nd Bune 
ullterent states, &c. during 1830, as well ‘as 


the amount of coinage, viz. : 
Dollars. 
Gold coins........ 648,105 
Silver ditto .... . 2,495,400 
Copper 7,115 


Total..,. 3,155,620 
The description of coins was as follows:— 
Dollars. 


Half-eagles...... 126,851 making 631,755 
Quarter-eagles .. 4,540 11,850 
Half-dollars ....4,764,800 2,382,400 
Re he wee ee 510,000 51,000 
Half-dimes,..... 1,240,000 62,000 


1,711,500 


—_— Oe - 


8,357,191 Total 3,155,620 


17,1145 


_— 


Sn cake we wae 





Total No. of pieces 


Of the gold coined in 1830, there was 
imported from— 
Dollars. 
Mexico ...c.. ] 
South America >about .......6.... 125,000 
West Indies... J 
ee ceneseone 19,000 
United St: utes. cococes 0c QT 
Sources not asc cer taine d. sesescnsce Ee 


Total.... 643,000 
Of the gold found in the United States, 
amounting in value to about 100,0001. 
sterling, mentioned the foregoing statement, 
there came from— 


Dollars. 
Georgia. about ... cececeeececeeeee 212,000 
North Carolina...... ae 204,000 
South Carolina....... 6eede eniced ee 
WE wibia <9 secu teow 6 24,000 


Total produce in the United States,, 466,000 

Newspaper Postage.—‘ For each news- 
paper not carried out of the state in which 
it is published, or if carried out of the state, 
but not carried over 100 miles, 1 cent; 
over 100 miles, and out of the state in 
which it was published, 14 cent. 

Magazinesand Pamphlets. 
If published periodically, Cents. 


distance not exceeding .. 100 miles, 14 per sheet. 
If published periodically. 


distance over,.... . 100 24 
If not published pe riodic ally, 
distance not exceeding ..100 > ..) 4 
If not published periodically, 
distance over, 100 —«.. SG ° 
very pr inte vd pi amphlet or magazine 


contains more than twenty-four 
pages, on a royal shect, or any shect of less 
dimensions, shall be che urged by the sheet; 
and small pamphle ts, pr inted on “a halt « 
quarter sheet, of royal or less size, shall vad 
charged with half the amount of postage 
charged on a full sheet.” 

Newspapers in. New York.“ Nunber of 
newspapers published in this state, accord 
ing to ‘Williams’s New York Annual Re- 
gister,’ in 1831, was 237; 54 incity of New 
Y ork, and 185 in other parts of the state ; 
16 daily, and 48 avowedly andiemasonic * 
Number of Sheets issued from the Fifty-four Presses 

in the City of New Lork. 

Eleven daily papers, on we 1456 each in 

one day) ... 

Ten semi- weekly di tlo, 

in one day 

Twenty-six weekly ditto . 2°600,000 


Six semi-monthly and one , monthly ce teee 36,800 
‘Total number of sheets printed annually 9 036,000 


Estimated number (185 papers) in other : 
parts Of the state .....eeeeeeeee ee eees 1,000,000 


14,336,000 


which 


es ecoeeces 4,944,000 
(average 1850 each 
: 1,955,200 





Total.... 








* This has now become a party watchword, but ori- 
ginated in a just feeling of detestation at the murder- 
ous outrage committed by some freemasons a few 





years ago, 
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. bp ight 1s S€CUir ad ty the 
_ Copyright. —* Copy i icen years, by depo- 


siting and recording the title of any work, 
map, chart, &c. at the office of the clerk of 
the district; and can be renewed by the 
author, his executors or assigns, at the end 
of that term, for a further period of fourteen 
years. 
Learning. J. Story’s Statutes of the United 
States. 

* Number of Bishops in the United States, 
and their Residences or Diocesses. 
Sirtcen Protestant Bishops, viz. 

Diocesses, Diocesses. 


Eastern Diocess, or N. England. Virginia. 
Connecticut. South Carolina. 


New York, Georgia, 
New Jersey. Louisiana. 
Pennsylvania. Mississippi. 
Delaware. Tennessee. 
Maryland. Kentucky. 
North Carolina. Ohio. 


Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church.... 4 


Roman Catholic Bishops. 

Residence. Residence. 
Baltimore....Archbishop. Mobile...... Bishop. 
Boston ...... Bishop. New Orleans Ditto. 
New York ., Ditto. Bardstown.. Ditto. 
Philadelphia Ditto. Ditto ...... Coadjutor. 
Ditto ........Coadjutor. Cincinnati... Bishop. 
Charleston ,. Bishop. St. Louis Ditto. 
One Archbishop, nine Bishops, and two Coadjutors.”’ 
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_RANDOM READINGS, &c. 


(THis department extends to unusual dimensions in 
our present sheet, and the reader will, we hope, be 
neither surprised nor displeased at it, when he learns 
that we have completely outstripped the publishers 
and authors in our active catering for our numerous 
friends’ entertainment, and that not a single work of 
general interest, except those above reviewed, has 
been published for at least ten days past. Under these 
circumstances we are fain to return to some of the 
most interesting books we have lately had occasion to 
notice, together with some others we have not before 
mentioned, and, without interruption or remark, make 
the following selection of amusing extracts.) 








MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESS D’ABRANTES, 
VOLS. V. AND VI. (Just Published.) 


Memoir of Cimarosa, the Composer. 
Tuis great master of harmony was born at 
Naples (Capo-di-Monte,) and educated at 
the conservatory of Loretta, where he fol: 
lowed the school of the incomparable Du- 
rante. On leaving the conservatory, he, 
like all other young composers, had to seek 
a patron, which he had the good fortune to 
find in Madame Ballante, whose immense 
wealth enabled her to afford liberal encou- 
ragement to the fine arts. She supported 
with her patronage the genius of the young 
musician, and she soon had the satisfaction 
to perceive that his growing celebrity con- 
ferred a considerable degree of honour upon 
herself. Madame Ballante had a daughter, 
who heard not with indifference the beau- 
tiful voice of Cimarosa giving utterance to 
his still more beautiful music. She soon 
loved him deeply; and Madame Ballante, 
with the feeelings of a mother who had 
alone in view the happiness of her child, 
consented to their union. Its joys were, 
however, of short duration; for after a few 
fleeting months of bliss, the young and ten- 
der wife was cut off in the midst of her hap- 
piness, and Cimarosa left the widowed father 
of a son.  Ilis grief was overwhelming ; 
but he at length yielded to the entreaties of 
Madame Ballante to marry again. This 
lady had adopted and brought up an orphan 
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gitl as her child. She took her to Cimarosa: 
“This, my friend,” she said, “is my second 
daughte:.” Alas! happiness seemed not 
destined for a mau s0 peculiarly qualified to 
enjoy it as Cimarosa. His secund wife died 
very young, leaving him a son anda daugh- 
ter. 

Cimarosa had a fine mind; his feelings 


were those of a being superior to the best of 


ordinary men. He had great powers of in- 
tellect, and an abundant store of general 
knowledge, independent of the fine spi- 
rituality of his transcendent genius. He 
sang better than the most celebrated artisfes ; 
and his manner of accompanying was beau- 
tiful beyond description. My brother, who 
was a passionate admirer of Cimarosa’s com- 
positions, as all must be who can feel music, 
told me that he once had a musical battle 
with this celebrated composer, which lasted 
a whole morning. It was who should first 
tire the other. Cimarosa was at the piano, 
and my brother at the harp. The former 
would give out a subject, and Albert would 
make variations upon it on his harp. Ci- 
marosa would then sing it in every key, and 
in every measure, as barcarola, canzonna, 
polacca, romanza, Xc. ‘ These were the 
most agreeable hours,’’ my brother has 
often said to me, “that I ever spent.’ The 
facility of imprvvisation is an extraordinary 
and enchanting gift of nature, which Cima- 
rosa possessed in rare perfection ; and when, 
at a party, he sang extemporaneously a de- 
lightful song, to which he improvised words 
with marvellous facility, it was impossible 
to avoid bestowing upon him the epithet of 
divine, of which my personal admiration of 
him justifies the use in this work. He was 
a lively, pleasant companion, fond of laugh- 
ter; and he possessed, in the highest degree, 
that quality so generally the concomitant 
of superior genius,—I mean, generosity. 
How many unfortunate emigrants were suc- 
coured by Cimarosa! At Paris, when the 
beautiful finale of the “Matrimonio,” “ Pria 
che spunti,” or “ Quelle pupille tenere,”’ 
elicited almost frantic applause, it is well 
known that the profit of these immortal 
productions was devoted to assuage the mis- 
fortunes of many of our unhappy country- 
men. But we were then living under a 
government unable to appreciate the virtue 
of such a man. Instead of a civic crown, 
in the name of the admiring country, perse- 
cution, fetters, and torture were the rewards 
bestowed upon Parthenope’s brightest glory, 
for having exercised the most noble philan- 
thropy. It is well known that the perseeu- 
tions which Cimarosa underwent were the 
cause of his premature death. 

Madame Ballante, also a victim of the 
troubles which divided their beautiful coun- 
try, lost all her fortune. A iind like Ci- 
marosa’s could only utter accents pure and 
lovely as his thoughts. He had the happi- 
ness to receive his benefactress at his own 
house. ‘ You are mistress here,” said he; 
“for is not everything I possess yours? 
Are you not my mother,—nay, more than 
mother, my best and dearest benefactress?” 

Cimarosa endeavoured to struggle against 
royal terrorism, but it was of noavail. Nea- 
politan terrorism was more exquisitely atro- 





cious than any other, and its cruelty more 
permanently active ; which is saying a great 
deal. The horrible crimes committed at 
Naples are generally unknown; but when 
the eye of historic research shall penetrate 
that page of iniquity—when it shall behold 
the murders, the judicial robberies, the re- 
ligious persecutions—the mind of the honest 
historian will shrink back with horror. And 
when he afte: wards learns that a woman— 
aye, a woman—commanded the execution 
of all these horrors, what will he then feel? 

Cimarosa, scarcely fifty years of age, dicd 
on the 10th of January, 1801. fis name 
and works will be immortal. 


CAPTAIN MUNDY’S INDIAN SKETCHES. 
A Tiger Hunt. 

Arrer breakfast, a party of five started in 
gigs, and drove to the village, where we 
mounted our elephants, and entered the 
forest. We found immense quantities of 
game, wild hogs, hog-deer, spotted deer, 
and the nicl-ghie (literally, blue cow.) I 
also saw here, for the first time, the jungle- 
fowl, or wild poultry, in appearance some- 
thing between the game-cock and bantam. 
We, however, strictly abstained from firing, 
reserving our whole battery for the nobler 
game, the tiger. It was, perhaps, fortunate 
we did not find one in the thick part of the 
forest, as the trees were so close set, and so 
interwoven with thorns and parasite plants, 
that the elephants were often obliged to 
clear themselves a passage by their own 
pioneering exertions. It is curious, on these 
occasions, to sce the enormous trees these 
animals will overthrow. On a word from 
the mahout, they place their forehcads 
against the obnoxious plant, twisting their 
trunks round it, and gradually bending it 
towards the ground until they can place a 
foot upon it—this done, down comes the 
tree with crashing stem and upturned roots. 
The elephant must be well educated to ac- 
complish this duty in a gentleman-like man- 
ner, that is, without roaring sulkily, or 
shaking his master by too violent exertions. 

On clearing the wood, we entered an 
open space of marshy grass, not three fect 
high: a large herd of cattle were fecding 
there, and the herdsman was sitting, sing- 
ing, under a bush—when, just as the former 
began to move before us, up sprung the 
very tiger to whom our visit was intended, 
and cantered off across a bare plain, dotted 
with small patches of bush-jungle. He took 
to the open country in a style which would 
have more become a fox than a tiger, who 
is expected by his pursuers to fight, and not 
torun; and, as he was flushed on the flank 
of the line, only one bullet was fired at him 
ere he cleared the thick grass. He was un- 
hurt, and we pursucd him at full speed. 
Twice he threw us out by stopping short in 
small strips of jungle, and then heading 
back after we had passed; and he had given 
ns a very fast burst of about two miles, 
when Colonel Arnold, who led the field, at 
last reached him by a capital shot, his cle- 
phant being in full career. 4s soon as he 
felt himself wounded, the tiger crept into a 
close thicket of trees end bushes, and 
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reeentan 
crouched. The two leading sportsmen over™ 
ran the spot where he lay, and as I came 
up I saw him through an aperture rising to 
attempt a charge. My mahout had just 
before, in the heat of the chase, dropped his 
ankoos, (an iron goad to drive the elephant, ) 
which I had refused to allow him to re- 
cover: and the elephant, being notoriously 
savage, and further irritated by the goading 
he had undergone, became, consequently, 
unmanageable:—he appeared to see the 
tiger as soon as myself, and I had only time 
to fire one shot, when he suddenly rushed 
with the greatest fury into the thicket, and 
falling upon his knees, nailed the tiger with 
his tusks to the ground. Such was the vio- 
lence of the shock, that my servant, who 
sat behind in the kawas, was thrown out, 
and one of my guns went overboard. ‘The 
struggles of my elephant to crush his still 
resisting foe, who had fixed one paw on his 
eye, were so energetic, that I was obliged 
to hold on with all my strength, to keep 
myself in the howdah. The second barrel, 
too, of the gun, which I still retained in 
my hand, went off in the scufile, the ball 
passing close to the mahout’s ear, whose si- 
tuation, poor fellow, was anything but envi- 
able. As soon as my elephant was prevailed 
upon to leave the killing part of the business 
to the sportsmen, they gave the roughly- 
used tiger the coup-de-grace. 


Libel on British Generosity. 


The young Rajah gave a dinner in the 
evening to the commander-in-chief, and 
entertained us with nantches and mimics. 
This latter amusement, which appears to 
be the only approach to dramatic exhibition 
among the Indians, is, generally speaking, a 
tissue of noisy, vulgar ribaldry ; but it is 
sometimes amusing, even to Europeans. I 
remember one occasion on which the Begum 
Sumroo entertained our party with a similar 
pantomime, when we were much diverted. 
[t was just after the capture of Bhurtpore. 
The dramatis persona of the scene cnacted 
were an English prize-agent, and a poor 
peasant of Bhurtpore. The former wore 
an immense cocked-hat and sword; the 
latter was stark naked, with the excep- 
tion of a most scanty dootec, or waist-cloth. 
The prize-agent stops him, and demands 
his jewels and money. ‘The half-starved 
wretch protests his poverty, and appeals to 
his own miserable appearance as the proof. 
The Englishman, upon this, makes him a 
furious speech, well garnished with G—d 
d—mus, seizes on the trembling Bhurtpo- 
rean, and, determined not to leave him with- 
out having extracted something from him, 
takes out a pair of scissors, cuts off his long 
shaggy hair close to his skull, crams it into 
his pocket, and exits swearing, 


Travelling in India. 


It would, perhaps, be worth while to re- 
cord, as well as I can remember, the mate- 
riel and personnel of my camp equipment ; 
an humble captain and single man, travel- 
line on the most economical principles. One 
double-poled tent, one 2outee or small tent, 
a pal or servant's tent, two elephants, SIX 
camels, four horses, a pony, a buggy, and 








twenty-four servants, besides mahouts, ser- 
wans or camel-drivers, and tent-pitchers. 
Devotees. 

On our return to camp, I found there a 
fine specimen of those holy mendicants 
called fakirs; although, by the bye, I apply 
the epithet of mendicant undeservedly to him 
(as I also do most probably the term holy,) 
as he would not take from me the money.I 
offered. Ile was a pitiable object, although 
he had a handsome and—in spite of his 
downcast eyes—rather a roguish counte- 
nance. One arm was raised aloft, and, 
having been in that position for twelve 
years, the power of lowering it was lost; it 
was withered to one-fourth the size of its 
fellow, and the nails were nearly two inches 
long. He was about to undertake a further 
penance of standing on one leg for twelve 
more years; after which he had some 
thoughts of measuring his length to Cape 
Comorin! Poor misguided enthusiast !— 
‘in hope to merit heaven by making carth 
a hell.” 

Quails as Fat as Butter. 


In the cool of the afternoon, we strolled 
out for an hour in the gram-fields, and shot 
several brace of quails, which, at this sea- 
son, are like little flying pats of butter! I 
have heard it averred, that these delicate 
bonnes-bouches are sometimes so fat in the 
grain-season, that when they are shot, they 
burst, from their own weight, as they fall 
on the parched ground. 


Certificate of Character. 

We were pestered by sellers of coins, who 
pretended to have dug them out of the ruins 
of Kanoge, but who had probably manufac- 
tured them for the occasion. One old fellow, 
to induce me to purchase, showed me some 
certificates of character which he had ob- 
tained from English travellers, but which, 
being written in English, he could not read 
himself. Almost the first which he put into 
my hand ran thus—‘ The bearer is a d—d 
old rascal; kick him out of camp.” 





LIVRE DES CENT ET UN. 
Recollections of the Conciergerie, during the 
French Revolution. 

“ The carriage stopt before the Palais de 
Justice. Here then was the Conciergerie. 
Near the vast staircase which leads up to 
the Palais de Justice, you discovered in a 
corner, on the right, sunk under ground, 
concealed by a double railing, crushed as it 
were by the building which rose above it, 
the subterranean vault of which I speak. 
The weight of the superincumbent building 
pressed on it, as society presses on the pri- 
soner, be he innocent or guilty. Was it a 
prison, a sewer, or a cellar? No one could 
have said, so completely was its entrance, 
so sinall, so low, so narrow, so black, buried 
in the shadow projected from: the surround- 
ing buildings. Atthe gate stood a sentinel; 
in front a lamp was burning, which enlight- 
ened with a bloody glare this funereal avenue. 
Now all is changed; but in 1815 the oldest 
of French prisons resembled the ovbliettes of 
feudal times. T entered, preceeded and fol- 
lowed by a gendarme, 








SSE LI ESTEE 

“My first thought was of death and of 
the tomb. Afterwards, however, (let me 
confess my sins of boyish pride, ) this flagrant 
iniquity gave me courage, and I found that 
the men who could lower themselves so far 
as to tremble at my infancy, and to thrust 
me into their dungeons, elevated me to the 
precocious dignity of a man and a martyr. 
The consciousness of the pure and simple 
occupations in the midst of which the adju- 
tant of police had surprised me, the con- 
sciousness of my innocence, the disgust with 
which this foolish and wanton barbarity in- 
spired me; perhaps, the strange pleasure of 
tasting at so early a period of life its most 
poignant and bitter sensations, strangely 
supported me; I felt as if I could rise to the 
level of any suffering, any cruelty ; I threw 
down the glove of defiance to the world. 
Alas, it has taken it up! 

“T was registered. ‘The word is degrad- 
ing, terrible—like a chain which is oat! 
upon you, a weight attached to you, a phy- 
sical burden ; by this compact of strength 
against weakness, you belong to the prison ; 
you are the thing, the puppet, the furniture 
of the keeper. You descend from the con- 
dition of man to that of an insensible and 
brute being, classed, ticketed, like a faggot 
torn from the forest and laid up in its order 
to be burnt, in the storehouse of its pre- 


prietor. 


“The lantern at the gate cast but a dim 
and feeble light upon surrounding objects. 
I caught a glimpse of the rags of a robber 
seated on the same bench with myself, also 
waiting his registration. A man inabrown 
dress laid hold of me by the hand. We 
climed up stairs, we crossed galleries ; the 
wind blew moist and cold through these 
dismal passages ; my eyes, unaccustomed to 
this new world, discerned nothing but red 
stars as it were burning here and there; 
they were the lamps attached to the wall. 

“ «T am sorry, young man,’ said my guide, 
‘that such are our orders; but you are, 
au secret,’ 

“ What does that mean ? 

“ ¢Tt is a cell which you are not allowed 
to leave, and where you are allowed to see 
no one.’ 

“We had descended several stories: a 
long passage with chinks admitting air and 
light spread before us; several wickets 
opened to allow us to pass, and fell again. 
The third door in the passage was that of 
my prison; a massive door of iron, covered 
with bolts, of which there is a great profu- 
sion in that quarter. 

“ <There,’ said the gaoler, after raising his 
enormous bars of iron, and making the key 
erate three times in the lock. The cell 
was about eight feet long, five broad, and 
twelve high; involved in the thickest dark- 
ness; the wall cu the one side dripping with 
lime water, on the other a wooden partition, 
the floor paved like a cellar; in the farther 
end, about ten feet above the floor, an open- 
ing of about three fect in height and one 
in breadth, through which a fragment of the 
sky might be discernable ; within an iron 
barricr obstructing this mockery of a win- 
dow, and without a screen of wood which 
prevented all prospect within. In one cor- 
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THE LITERARY GUARDIAN, AND 
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ner on the left, fronting the door, some 
bundles of straw littered the ground: be- 
neath the window a pitcher: near the door 
another filled with water, and a wooden 
bowl. I trembled, partly with cold, partly 
with fear. This was the condemned cell, a 
prison in all its horrors,—and I, its victim, 
was not even suspected. ° e . 

“The first time that the iron gates 
opened, clattered, shook, prolonged their 
echoes through the vaulted passages, a se- 
cret terror seized me; my isolated situation 
stared me in the face,—I was like a dead 
man, rising suddenly to see his tomb shut 
upon him. The next day they brought me 
a pitcher of milk; I could not contain my 
tears—it was so different from my cheerful 
breakfast at home. Sometimes I heard a 
heavy vehicle stop; the locks grate, the 
gates roll back, the bars fall; a bustle for a 
moment in the prison, then again repose— 
silence. These were fresh prisoners brought 
to the place of confinement, 

“My dungeon was situated immediately 
beneath a court, on which the windows, or 
rather the orifices, intended for the admis- 
sion of a little light and air to the souriciére, 
looked out. ‘The souriciére is, I believe, a 
sort of provisional prison, where criminals 
are heaped together till their respective des- 
tinations can be more definitively arranged. 
The female division of the prison was close 
enough to my cell to allow me to hear, oc- 
casionally, portions of the conversation of 
its inmates. They consisted of love songs, 
howled out by hoarse voices, fearful blas- 
phemies repeated by mild and youthful 
ones; obscene stories told by young girls ; 
narratives of robbery and murder in slang 
terms; ballads, barcarolles, and vaudevilles, 

sung in chorus by these depraved females, 
mixed with parodies, jokes, imprecations, 
and shouts of laughter. The most melan- 
choly part of the whole scene was its wild 
gaiety; all sorrow, all remorse, every 
thought of morality and of the future had 
deserted these beings, who had wallowed in 
the kennel of society till they had become 
filth themselves. Pardon these details; 
they are frivolous only to the frivolous. I 
was forcibly struck with this crowning in- 
stance of human depravity. I had never 
been initiatedin crime. I knew crime only 
from history, through the dim veil of a dis- 
tant perspective. A childhood passed in 
romance and mental activity had not pre- 
pared me for revelations such as these. 
When I heard one of these women singing 
the popular melody of Catruffo, ‘ Portrait 
Charmant,’——-my heart seemed to break: 
the contrast was too great, the dissonance 
too hideous. Even now I cannot bear to 
listen to that air. 

“One day there was a more than ordi- 
nary bustle in the prison; the bells sounded 
longer ; the tramp of regular steps echoed 
through the passages; the clattering of 
bayonets terrified me. The chamber next 
to mine opened and shut several times. I 
heard from it the sound of weeping and la- 
mentation. Jacques, when he visited me, 
was dressed in his suit of uniform. The 
sobs from the adjoining cell grew louder 
the women of the souricitre sang on as 








usual. I learned from the keeper that the 
cell was occupied by one who had been con- 
demned to death; that the day of execution 
was come, the hour about to strike; that 
the sobs I heard were those which accom- 
panied the rude confession of the criminal— 
that the priest was with him; that the pri- 
soner on his knees, half drunk, half des- 
pairing, was in the act of receiving absolu- 
tion,—that in ten minutes he would be num- 
bered with the dead. Suddenly all the bells 
began; the noise of wheels on the pave- 
ment shook the building; murmurs of dis- 
tant voices accompanied the death proces- 
sion, and the tumult was succeeded by the 
stillness of the prison. 

“Confinement triumphed, as might be 
expected, over'a frame which had seen only 
sixteen summers. ‘Those scenes of terror 
produced an irradical impression on my 
mind. ‘The privation of air and exercise, 
the vexation at not seeing those I loved, 
the damp atmosphere in which 1 lived, 
made me ill. A month passed away—the 
physician applied for leave that I might 
walk in the court. I was conducted by 
Jacques to an oblong court, ten or twelve 
feet below the level of the surrounding 
streets, surrounded by lofty edifices, and all 
bordered with iron spikes. Naked and 
dirty feet were moving over the sand; 
rough and savage voices asked who I could 
be; men with arms covered with hair sur- 
rounded me; others in their shirts, with no 
other article of clothing but pantaloons of 
grey sail-cloth, were stretched upon the 
ground amusing themselves at play ; others 
were working at those little articles in straw, 
the delicacy of which is so surprising. I 
recognised there, vice as I had seen it in 
the Police, but still more hideous. There 
it had preserved a semi-social garb and lan- 
guage, some of the habits of civilization ; 
but here it was delineated in all its beauty, 
in allits vigour. Its only dialect was slang; 
self-contempt, and contempt for everything 
else was painted on every feature. A wild 
cupidity sparkled in the eyes of the gam- 
blers. By the side of society, attired in its 
decent garb, and subjected to restraint, here 
was one composed of savages, who, from 
that very civilization have borrowed their 
artifices, their resources, to turn them 
against civilization itself. I was more ter- 
rified at their figures, their questions, their 
looks, their unintelligible jargon, than I 
should have been by the scaffold itself. 

‘‘ T was only twice taken into this court ; 
my third promenade was in another much 
smaller, of an oblong form, and, from the 
extreme height of the buildings above it, 
not unlike the bottom of a well. In the 
cells, the air-holes of which opened in this 
little court, were several prisoners accused 
of political offences; among others a lieu- 
tenant of cavalry, always gay, lively, with 
an iron constitution, and who, even behind 
his iron barriers, used constantly to amuse 
me with pleasant stories. 

“As my health got better, I was recom- 
mitted to my darkness. I had_ breathed 
the fresh air three times in eight days—that 
was enough. My imprisonment continued 
for two months.” 





CALABRIA—-BY A FRENCH GENERAL 
OFFICER. 


Sybaris, Corigliano, and Cassano. 


Sybaris, so renowned in history for its vo- 
luptuous delights and its misfortunes, was the 
most ancient as well as the most flourishing of 
those colonies which the Greeks had founded 
on the coasts of Itaty. The mildness of its 
climate, the fertility of its soil, and its posi- 
tion between two very considerably rivers, 
the Chratis and the Sybaris, (now called the 
Cocillo,) served to render it one of the most 
opulent cities of antiquity. Its numerous 
population, united to that of the other colo- 
nies which it had founded in the neighbour- 
hood, enabled it to keep up an armed force 
of three hundred thousand men. Enriched 
by agriculture, by the arts, and by com- 
merce, it held for a long time a predomi- 
nant influence over all the coasts of Magna 
Grecia. The medals, statues, and ancient 
vases which have survived its ruin, prove 
that the arts were carried here to the 
highest pitch of perfection. The effeminate 
mode of living of the Sybarites became 
proverbial, and we find some instances 
stated of their habits which are scarcely 
credible. Abandoned to all sorts of volup- 
tuousness, sacrificing every thing to mo- 
mentary gratification, their sole employ- 
ment consisted in sensual indulgence. But 
luxury and effeminacy, the inseparable 
attendants on extreme wealth, while cor- 
rupting their morals, at the same time has- 
tened their utter destruction. History, in 
pointing out the epoch of the ruin of this 
republic, does not record the motives which 
caused its enemies to effect it. Five hun- 
dred and sixty-eight years before the Chris- 
tian wra, the Crotonians marched against 
the Sybarites, commanded by the famous 
athlete Milo, armed and arrayed as Her- 
cules, and crowned with the prize which he 
had borne off at the Olympic Games. ‘The 
Sybarites sent three hundred thousand men 
into the field, and the two armies came into 
action on the confines of their respective 
territories, which were separated by the 
Hilias, now called Trionto, a torrent flowing 
between Rossano and Cariati. The Croto- 
nians gained a signal victory, exterminating 
the greater part of their enemies, and razing 
Sybaris to the foundation. The dykes which 
confined the two rivers having been broken 
down, the impetuous rush of their combined 
waters soon destroyed all the buildings that 
came in the way. The few inhabitants who 
survived these terrible disasters retired to 
some distance, where they built the city of 
Thurium, which is supposed to be the Tersa- 
nuova of the present day. 

So complete was the destruction of Syba- 
ris, that no one trace of that magnificent 
city is now remaining. The two rivers, 
which at once ornamented and _ fertilized 
its fine plains, have transformed it into a 
foul marsh, which, during the hot weather, 
exhales the most pestilential vapours. Ne- 
ver, in any part of the globe, has there 
been witnessed a metamorphosis more ex- 
traordinary, a change more deplorable,— 
so much so that, despite of the historical 
certainty of the city having stood here, 
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still to an ordinary observer its existence in 
such a place might appear a physical im- 
possibility. However, in examining the 
numberless local beauties of the country, 
the imagination delights to associate them 
with Sybaris ; far it would be very difficult 
to find any situation more truly delightful. 
Stupendous mountains, covered with towns 
and villages, surround a vast plain, irrigated 
both with fresh and salt water, which, after 
flowing for some distance into the interior 
of the country, forms an immense basin 
that completes this splendid work of nature. 
The whole of this extensive region is now 
in the possession of the Dukes of Cassano 
and Corigliano. That part of the land 
which is not inundated, produces grain in 
abundance; and those districts which are 
uncultivated, bring forth the licorice-root 
without any effort of man. The remaining 
portions consist of pasture lands, extending 
an immense way, and covered, during the 
winter, with innumerable herds and flocks. 
Horses and mules are met with in vast 
numbers, and the greatest care seems to be 
taken in breeding them. The race-horses 
of the Duke of Cassano are deservedly held 
in high estimation through the kingdom. 
After having spent part of the day in ex- 
ploring this quarter, which abounds so much 
in interesting recollections, we were con- 
ducted to a large farm belonging to the 
Duke of Corigliano. Here we were most 
hospitably entertained by his agent, who 
next day treated us to a grand hunting 
party. 

The effeminate race of the Sybarites be- 
came conspicuous in ancient times for 
politeness and hospitality. These qualities 
seem naturally referable to a kindly soil 
and fine climate. Were we to judge of 
the feeling evinced towards us here by the 
manner in which our table is furnished, we 
might fairly say, that never were military 
men better off in country quarters. The 
plains and forests supply us with game of 
every kind; the sea, which is only a short 
distance from the town, sends us a variety 
of excellent fish; and we are importuned 
to accept wines of the most delicious 
flavour; in short, Corigliano has absolutely 
proved to us a modern Sybaris. But that 
which particularly heightens our enjoyment 
is, that we no longer hear one word said 
about brigandage. 

This town took part in the general in- 
surrection which broke out after the battle 
of St. Euphemia, and even wished to offer 
some resistance since the retreat of General 
Regnier,—a_ circumstance which caused 
several houses to be pillaged and burned 
down. <A great number of the inhabitants 
afterwards gave themselves up to brigand- 
age; but their chief, who was one of the 
old retainers of the duke, having been 
taken and hanged, the band which he com- 
manded dispersed, and the parties were 
allowed to return to their homes, under the 
sanction of an amnesty. ‘The consequence 
is, that for more than a year back this 
canton has enjoyed perfect security. To 
such a pitch is the passion for the chase 
carried in this country, that we find our- 
selves every day in the field, attended by 








the principal inhabitants. All the people 
here take delight in this amusement; and 
to prevent them from indulging in it, their 
former despotic lord used to send to the 
galleys every individual who dared to con- 
travene his prohibitory mandates. As game 
absolutely swarms in this quarter, eating up 
the produce of the land, we do good ser- 
vice in destroying it. I doubt if there is 
any country in Europe which furnishes so 
great a variety of all kinds. We set out on 
horseback at day-break, supplied with an 
abundant store of excellent provisions, and 
followed by a numerous pack of hounds. 
They are of a breed peculiar to Calabria, 
and known by the name of “ Braccofocato.” 
We generally spend two or three days in 
hunting over the plains of Sybaris, and 
through the forests of the Apennines. The 
most picturesque spots are chosen for our 
occasional halts, and our repasts are always 
seasoned with a keen appetite. Our nights 
are passed at the farm-houses in the most 
jovial manner, and we return to our quar- 
ters followed by vehicles of all sorts, and 
mules Jaden with wild boars, roebucks, deer, 
hares, pheasants, mallards, and wild geese, 
together with foxes and wolves, of which we 
have already killed an immense number. 

In addition to the usual field-sports, there 
is here an extraordinary chase, which is 
that of wild bulls. Between the Chratis 
and the Cocillo, where once rose the stately 
edifices of Sybaris, there is a vast plain, 
covered with excellent pasture, and sur- 
rounded by a marsh, which can only be 
approached by sea. Here they propagate 
a breed of bulls and oxen, whieh live in a 
state of nature, being distinguishable by no 
marks, and having no herdsmen to attend 
to them. The hunting of these animals, 
though requiring little dexterity, is still 
fraught with danger. A young man, a 
resident of Corigliano, who was pursued by 
a wounded bull, must inevitably have been 
gored to death, if some expert chasseurs, 
attracted by his cries, had not succeeded in 
killing the furious animal. 

We often make partics of pleasure to 
Cassano, a small town, fifteen miles distant 
from Corigliano, well-built, delightfully situ- 
ated, and where there are hot-baths that 
are looked upon as a sovereign remedy for 
rheumatism. The Chevalier de Serra, bro- 
ther of the duke, resides continually in the 
town, where he does the honours of his 
mansion, and received us with much polite- 
ness. ‘lo proceed to Cassano, you must 
pass the Chratis. This river, abandoned 
for ages to its impetuous and _ irregular 
course, does not allow of any sort of bridge 
being constructed over it; and an attempt 
has been made to supply the place of one 
by means of an enormous waggon drawn on 
two wheels, and surmounted with a kind of 
stage, which is elevated in proportion to the 
depth of the water. This rolling bark stands 
in waiting at the river-side, and as soon as 
a suflicient number of passengers is found 
assembled, the driver, with shrill cries 
raised to the top of his voice, brings toge- 
ther a pair of the tallest buffaloes that can 
be met with, and, plodding to the muddy 
swamp, they submit themselves to his yoke 
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with the greatest docility. Harnessed to 
this heavy machine, which is loaded with 
persons and goods, they sluggishly drag it 
along to the other side. No small degree 
of alarm is naturally exeited lest it may be 
overturned in the midst of the water, as the 
wheels sinking alternately at the bottom, 
cause a most uneasy motion. To increase 
the general anxiety and embarrassment, 
horses must be led by the bridle, swimming 
along, and scarcely able to resist the vio- 
lence of the current. I have really never 
crossed this river without fearing that it 
might realize in my case the passage of 
Acheron. 

One of the greatest sources of trade in 
the duchy of Corigliano, consists in the 
making of licorice juice. In the month of 
November they pluck up this plant by the 
roots, and dry it in stoves. Then it is put 
into a mill, which reduces it to shreds re- 
sembling tow; after this it is placed in a 
cauldron of boiling water, whence it passes 
into another that brings it to the consistence 
necessary for its being made up in the form 
of sticks, as it is sent to foreign countries. 

Nature would seem to have studiously 
furnished this region with all sorts of pro- 
ductions, even such as are not met with in 
the most favoured climates. The mountains 
adjacent to Corigliano supply the best 
manna in all Calabria; the tree that pro- 
duces it is the ash, which buds forth in 
small leaves, and is known by the name of 
ornus. It grows without any cultivation in 
the midst of forests, and its substance is 
collected by means of a horizontal incision 
made in the trunk of the tree. Manna 
used to constitute part of the revenues of 
the crown, and was farmed out to a com- 
pany that had the exclusive right of trading 
in it. ‘This monoply was a source of fresh 
vexation to the unfortunate peasants em- 
ployed in collecting the article: as serfs of 
the soil, they were compelled to work with- 
out fee or reward, and the most barbarous 
system of surveillance was exercised over 
them. 








ARLINGTON, 
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College Education. 


That much which is valuable may be, and 
is acquired, at that celebrated university, it 
would be folly to dispute ; but it does not 
appear that a due share of the advantages 
which it may afford are fairly meted to the 
aristocracy. ‘The period of their stay there 
is abridged by their premature acquisition of 
a degree, which, while it comes late to 
others as the reward of merit and exertion, 
is by them obtained early and without a 
struggle, as a privilege accorded to their 
rank. 

While thus encouraged to abstain from 
unnecessary applications, they are petted 
and puffed up with the exclusive possession 
of ridiculous distinctions—distinctions which 
would have suited hardly any period of 
English society, and certainly not the pre- 
sent. While our public schools are out- 
rageously democratic, and degrade into me- 
nials boys of gentle birth, the system of the 
English universities is, in the contrary ex- 
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treme, aristocratic in its usages to a degree 
with which the habits of society are not in 
accordance. At Cambridge, the tenth son 
of an Irish baron, if he choose to put on the 
nobleman’s gown, finds himself fenced 
round with privilege, and a line of demarca- 
tion drawn between him and the sons of 
untitled parents, as strong almost as royalty 
can claim in the le yelling commerce of so- 
ciety. He is bowed out of chapel by the 
obsequious master, while the tutors and fel- 
lows follow humbly in his train. He is 
placed above them at table, and separated 
by their interposition from the approach of 
those who are admitted to another very ri- 
diculous privilege, that of being fellow or 
gentlemen commoners. 

Wealth in this country often leads to 
rank, therefore wealth as well as rank must 
have: its due distinction ; and those who are 
born to wealth, and come to the university 
to spend more and learn less than the rest 
of the under-graduates, are entitled to a 
distinguishing dress of a more showy ap- 
pearance, encouraged by better rooms, ad- 
mitted to the fellows’ table, and made free 
of the heavy festivities of the combination- 
room. Distinctions, which society barely 
recognizes, are here made broad, and, if 
possible, important. The nobleman has 
his silken gown, and the wealthy commoner 
= ah in a robe like the Chancellor of the 

Exchequer. But there is an intermediate 
link; the baronetage must not be over- 
looked ; and the sons of this body are, as a 
tribute to the “ order,” allowed to dispense 
with the university cap, and wear the hat 
in its stead ! 

In a place of which education is the os- 
tensible object, it might be thought that 
every part of the system ought in some de- 
gree to conspire to the end of instruction. 
But it may be fairly demanded, what good 
end is to be produced by forms and dis- 
tinctions, which at a time when those out- 
ward shows have more efiect than in after 
life, tend to impress an undue consideration 
for the adventitious advantages of rank and 
wealth,—which draw broad lines of de- 
mareation unrecognized by the usages of 
society between classes which they ought 
rather to assimilate and combine,—which 
endeavour to make the poor man more 
sensible of his poverty, and the rich man of 
his wealth, and which, by the spontaneous 
gift of a valueless degree, take away the sti- 
mulus to exertion from a class in whom, as 
they have more inducements to be idle, it 
is more particularly desirable that exertion 
should be strongly encouraged ? 

What advanti ges Lord Arlington deriv ‘ed 
from his two years’ residence at Cambridge, 
it would be ver y diflicult to say. Respect 
for the ceremonies of religion was inculcated 
by the employment of the chapel servi ice for 
the purpose of a muster-roll; and lest it 
should be supposed to have any higher ob- 
ject, his frequent attendance was dispensed 
with because he was a nobleman. There 
was no incitement to pursue the studies of 
the university beyond the very gentle soli- 
citations of his very good-ni itured tutor, 
who candidly confessed, when pressed by 
his pupil with regard to the prospective ad- 





vantages to be derived from present exer- 
tion, that as his lordship was in want nei- 
ther of a fellowship :o% of a profession, he 
really could not clearly see the use of it. 
The only stimulus to literary exertion which 
he received, was from the establishment of 
a debating society, of which he became a 
member during the last term of his sojourn ; 

and for the purpose of shining in this, he 
read history and composed speeches, which 
he delivered with considerable success. But 
this, his only profitable literary occupation, 
was regarded with an evil eye by the autho- 
rities of the university ; and though he did 
not stay to witness the suppression of the 
society, that fatal blow was soon given to its 
existence, 

College Society. 

Little, in truth does s any one gain from 
the society of an university. Many who 
laud most its social adv rantages, are men 
who aspire to an admission into what they 
call good society, by a not very reputable 
subserviency to such as are either richer or 
better born than themselves. The wealthy 
manufacturer, who sends his son bedizened 
with the tinsel of a fellow-commoner’s gown, 
to lose his money to Lord John and lend 
his horses to Lord William, thinks too often 
that he has done a fine thing for him, and 
established lim permanently in_aristocra- 
tical society; but it may be questioned whe- 
ther either the young manufacturer, Lord 
John, or Lord William, are at all benefited 
by the connexion. Independence of cha- 
racter and honourableness of feeling are too 
probably injured in all: in the former, by 
the early development of purse-pride, and 
the habit of toadyism; in the latter, by 
training them in the sharper-like practice 
of pr eying on the folly of others, and bar- 
tering, for sordid considerations, that inti- 
macy which should have been accorded only 
to friendship. 

Independent of such miserable truckling, 
it may be doubted if young men of about 
the same age herding together, without any 
intermixture of those who are older, and 
debarred from the benefits of female so- 
ciety, can ever, in a social point of view, do 
each other much good. ‘The tendency of 
such exclusive association is to make them 
selfish and coarse-minded, and deficient in 
that consideration for others to which so- 
ciety owes its most enduring charm. 

Lord Arlington found at Cambridge few 
desirable associates. ‘There were several at 
the university who might have becn so 
esteemed, but want of opportunity pre- 
vented him from mixing with them. Cur- 
cumstanees were more in fault than he. 
College etiquette prevents one of later 
standing from seeking the acquaintance of 
a senior-undergraduate, from whom must 
come the first advance. His rank, which 
was there so preposterously denoted, and 
fenced round with outward distinctions, had 
made him less approachable by the gene- 
rality, and threw him neces: sarily much into 
the society of those who be longe d to the 
same class or were of the same college with 
himself. 

From among his own class the choice was 
limited and uninviting. ‘T'wo Irish Yahoos, 
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a north country jockey, a sot, two gaim- 
blers, a coxcomb, and a fribble, composed 
the brilliant assortment, out of which, 
among the wearers of full-sleeved gsowns, 
Lord ‘Arlington might select a friend. ‘That 
he admitted not one of them to that dis- 
{nction, is a circumstance creditable to his 
judgment; but that he lived much with 
them, and others like them, though it may 
be said in his defence a it would have 
been difficult to avoid it, is certainly little 
creditable to his taste. With them he went 
through a course of wretched yet costly mi- 
miseries of what are considered the pleasures 
of “the world.” He pretended to enjoy 
hunting, which Melton would have scorned ; 
driving, which seemed recommended by 
nothing but prohibition and danger; got 
headaches with bad wine and insuficrable 
compounds of the punch genus; and gave, 
in low, smoky, ill-furnished rooms, ex- 
tremely bad dinners, at a cost which should 
have procured him the services of Ude. 


A Private Tutor. 


The tutor came to live in the house, and 

ras thought every thing a tutor should be ; 
“aah Arlington liked ‘him, and he liked 
Lord Arlington; and there was the most 
perfectly good understanding between them. 
But it was unfortunately too good an un- 
derstanding, and one which enabled each 
to pursue his own course and to do as he 
liked without constraining and interfering 
with the other. So the tutor practised the 
flute, and botanized and sentimentalized, 
and mused and reveried, and wrote verses 
on the first snowdrop and the last oak-leaf, 
and indulged the aspirations of his “ fine 
mind” without bestowing a very lavish at- 
tention on the still finer mind of his pupil. 
The pupil meanwhile would be fishing and 
rabbit-catching, and coursing and shooting, 
and following the natural bent of lively, 
healthy, active boyhood, little checked by 
the tutor, who found more leisure for his 
own pursuits ; and never checked, except 
for tearing his coat or dirtying his hands, 
by the fond, and not very “intelligent mo- 
ther, who smiled at the colour on his cheek 
when he came in warm with exercise, and 
only said it was “so good for him!” 








RICHMOND POETRY. 


To The Literary Guardian. 


Drar Srr,—Amongst my collections I find 
many original pieces of poetry, the produc- 
tions of a few bas-b/cus who were accustomed 
to mect at their social tea-tables in the 
neighbourhood of Richmond, about twenty 
or thirty years ago. If you think they are 
deserving of occasional insertion they are at 


your service. I[ send one as a specimen. 
Your's truly, POETICUS. 
THE EVERGREEN TO MRS. FURZE. 


BY LADY GREENLY. 


An! what can fickle Anna mean 

By saying J provoke the spleen ? 

I that have been esteemed with truth 
An emblem of perpetual youth. 
Where will she softer verdure tind 
Than in my species yarious kind ? 
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Where, ’mong the plants that clothe the earth, 
Such lasting charms and real worth ? 
And sure she’ll own herself to blame 
When she attempts to taint my fame. 
In elder days and classic times, 
Italian shores, and Grecian climes, 
My ivy twin'd around the rod 

Of Bacchus, —mirth inspiring God ! 
My myrtle crowned the lover’s vows ; 
My laurel deck’d the victor’s brows ; 
The poet pour'd his well-tun’d lay 
But to acquire wy lasting bay; 

And all Olympia, (time has been, ) 
Aspir’d to gain an evergreen ! 


Say, shall the weak deciduous tree 

In use and beauty vie with sve ? 
When Winter's desolating reign 
Kinbrowns the verdure of the plain, 
Strips the tall forest of its leaves, 
Aud ev'ry bush and brake bereaves, 
The frozen branches of the trees 

Are left expos'd to every breeze, 

And not ared-breast shelter finds 
From pelting rain, or cutting winds ; 
Till perch’d upon my well-cloath’d arm 
He teels himself secure and warm ; 
Tries a faint song, forgets his ill, 

And thinks that autumn lingers still. 


lo! ’gainst the north, or nipping east, 
My hollties place their hardy breast, 
Guarding from cold some mossy spot, 
Or sheltering the shepherd's cot, 

Their berries, like a coral row, 
Blushing amid December's snow, 


Who dares asperse my honour'd yew, 
For cent'ries lasting firm and true? 
See where it spreads its branches wide, 
Some venerable pile beside, 

Casting its deep and sacred shade 

O’er the mourn’d relics of the dead. 


Killarney's lake reflects with pride, 
My arbutus’s spreading wide, 

O'er all her isles their branches shoot 
Brilliant with blossoms and with fruit. 


Where tow’rs the bleak and barren height 
With snows of ages ever white. 

No tint would cheer the dreary scene 

ut for the friendly evergreen. 

Aly pines defy the cutting blast, 

And clothe the steep, and deck the waste, 


But wherefore should I longer dwell 
On excellencies known so well ? 
Anna, whose bosom, kind and true, 
Will scorn to give a meed undue, 
Will e’en be candid to a tree, 

And own injustice done to me, 

Nor more aver her tit of spleen, 
Was given by an Evergreen, 
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CUVIER. 

\s perpetni il seeretary to the French Aca- 
demy of Sciences, it was part of the duty of 
Baron George Cuvier, on the death of any 
member of that distinguished body, which, 
without distinction of n: ition, comprised 
many of the most famous men of science In 
Euro pe, to draw up and de liver a short ac- 
count of his contributions to the progress of 
knowledge, and a comparative estimate of 
his merits. The time has now come for the 
Academy to appoint a successor to Cuvier 
in this delicate and interesting office, and 
the first duty which will devolve upon the 
new p. rpetual secretary, will be to give a 
sketch of the career of a man for whose 
equal the Academy might search, not only 
throughout France, but throughout Europe, 
in Vain. 

On the 15th of May, 1832, af half-past 
ten at night, Cuvier e ~~ ‘ed. ‘Though he 
had reached t the last stage of paralysis, he 
retained his faculties entire to ” last day. 
lle freque ntly expresset dy ‘et at being 
obliged to leave so many of + works unfi- 
nished, especially his Comparative Anatomy, 








which it is said he had been actively em- 
ployed upon almost immediately before his 
death. 

The industry of Cuvier was almost as 


wonderful as his genius. ‘The list of his 
writings is really astonishing. In the Index 
to the first twenty volumes of the “ Annals 
of the Museum of Natural History,” the 
titles of the various articles which he con- 
tributed, many of which are of considerable 
length, occupy sever al closely-printed quarto 
alanis, To the “ Memoirs of the Acade- 
my of Sciences” he was an almost equally 
liberal contributor. Many of these essays 
contain the most valuable suggestions and 
discoveries, and several have been i incorpo- 
rated in the larger separate works which he 
published on the subjects of his studies. 

Of these, one of the most important is his 
excellent “ Essay on the Mineralogical 
Geography of Paris,” which he wrote in 
conjunction with Alexander Brongniart, 
and published in 1811. The “ basins”’ of 
London and Paris are now, to the geological 
student, what the auxiliary verbs are to the 
learners of grammar—the forms which he 
studies with ‘the very rudiments of the sci- 
ence, in order to see exemplified its more 
general maxims, and to compare with them 
whatever he meets on his further progress. 
That the capital of France shares this ho- 
nour with the capital England, that 
country may In a great measure ascribe to 
Cuvier. 

But a more important work, and one of 
which Cuvier has the undivided glory, is 
the celebrated “ Researches on Fossil Bone 'S, 
which he published in four volumes quarto, 
in 1812, and to which he afterwards added 
a fifth. ‘This is the work which definitely 


placed him at the head of the naturalists of 


Europe. It has been justly deemed one of 
the greatest advances in science on which 
this country can pride itself, that a natural- 
ist can now, on the discovery of a fossil 
tooth, merely by the examination of that 
seemingly unimportant relic, pronounce 
with certainty on the nature of the animal 
to which it belonged, the distinguishing 
features of its structure, and even the pro- 
minent characteristics of its nature and 
habits. That this has been done, and that 
too with animals which, like the mammoth 
and the maslodon, have long disappeared 
from the face of the earth, that we have 
been enabled to form in part a natural his- 
tory of the world before the creation of man 
—we owe chiefly to Cuvier. The discovery 
of a few bones, which to our ancestors would 
merely have seemed the testimonies of the 
reality of the existence of giants in the 
‘** good old days of Palmerin of England,” 
and ‘** Amadis of Gaul,” has led in our 
times to an extension of the authentic his- 
tory of nature, which we could hardly blame 
those who lived fifty or sixty years ago for 
regarding as wholly impossible. 

“Another work of Cuvier’s, of the first 
iimportance, “The Animal Kinedom,” 
in four volumes octavo, in 1617. In this 
work Cuvier has done tor animals what Lin- 
neeus, or rather Jussieu, did for plants. By 
an exact classification of them according to 
thei nature, he has at once facilitated the 
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study and the recollection of their structure 
and their habits. The publication of this 
work constituted an era in the fascinating 
science to which it belongs, and from its 
being the first work to which students in 
general apply, it is, perhaps, still more ex- 
tensively known than any of Cuvier’s other 
contributions to the progress of knowledge. 
It is a model of scientific compression and 
exactness. 

Towards the end of 1829, Cuvier, in con- 


junction with Valenciennes, commenced the 


publication ofa ‘ Natural History of Fishes,” 
to extend to from fifteen to twenty volumes 
octavo, or from eight to ten in quarto. This 
department of natural history has, in com- 
parison with others, been so much neg- 
lected, that a work on it from the hand of 
Cuvier, who stated in his preface that for 
twenty years he had given his almost con- 
stant attention to its preparation, was hailed 
with an wnanimous welcome, and the first 
volumes of it which appeared, were at once 
pronounced equal to the reputation of the 
author, and the expectations of the world 
of science. 

Hitherto we have merely mentioned those 
works, (and of these but a selection,) in 
which Cuvier appears as the man of scien- 
tific research, but he is also distinguished 
in another character as the scientific histo- 
rian. In all of his publications he devotes 
part of his labour to retracing the progress 
of the science which he is illustrating ; and 
he has likewise published separate works on 
this interesting subject. [lis panegyries on 
the deceased members of the academy of 
which he was secretary were collected and 
published in two volumes, octavo; to an 
edition of the works of Buflon which he 
superintended, he added a Tlistory of the 
Progress of the Study of Nature, from 1789 
downwards ; and just before the memorable 
revolution of 1830, he had commenced, at 
the College of France, a course of Lectures 
on the History of the Natural Sciences, 
which were to trace it from the earliest 
records down to the present day. 

We might also, perhaps, consider Cuvier 
in the character of astatesman, —for he too, 
like Laplace and Lacépede, was of that 
“happy few, that band of brothers,” who 
were withdrawn, by Napoleon, from scicnece 
to mingle in politics. TTis fate in this re- 
spect may, perhaps, be the envy of some of 
our own scicntific writers, who have not vet 
produced any work like “ The Animal 
Kingdom,” or the ** Fossil Researches,” but 
we shall best consult our own feelings for 
the illustrious dead by passing over this part 
of Cuvier’s career in silence. If we may 
judge by his conduct in care fully withdraw- 
ing from all politic. al affairs since the revo- 
lution of 1830, which made so many of his 
brother professors of the College of France 
desert their lecture-rooms for the Chamber 
of Deputies, Cuvier himself felt how much 
more honourable it was to his name to 
leave the troublous arena of polities to those 
who were unable to « njoy the tranquil plea- 
sires of the carden of science, 

Since the death of Cuvier, his merits 
seem to have become still more generally 
recognized in France than they were during 
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his life time, when the conduct of the politi- 
cian had caused many to forget the merits 
of the naturalist. The King of the French 
has conferred on his widow the highest 
pension, 6000 francs a-year, which he has 
it in his power to bestow, and a public sub- 
scription is spoken of to raise a monument 
to his memory. His death seems to have 
created as great a sensation as that of the 
premier, (of whom France was deprived in 
the same week,) and the loss of Cuvier is 
deplored as the loss of one who cannot be 
replaced. 

This great man was of course a member 
of most of the learned associations of Eu- 
rope, and it is honourable to the English 
nation that, in the midst of the war of 1806, 
he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. 
In the letter which announced this honour 
to Cuvier and Lacépéde, on whom it was 
conferred at the same time, Sir Joseph 
Banks expressed a hope that the animosities 
of nations might never force their way into 
the tranquil domain of science. When the 
liberality of Napoleon, in opening the con- 
tinent to Sir Humphry Davy is recorded, 
this letter and its occasion should not be 
forgotten. 

His principal works have been translated 
into English by various writers :—his Lec- 
tures on Comparative Anatomy, (which he 
was revising at the time of his death,) by 
Ross; his Introduction to the Animal 
Economy, by Allen; his Theory of the 
“arth, by Jameson ; his Animal Kingdom, 
by Griffiths. The latter translator has, in 
various French and English journals, elicited 
remark on Cuvier’s principal aspect as a 
man of science. The use of terms taken 
from the Greek and Latin in his writings is 
80 very common that an index to some of 
his works is hardly intelligible to a French- 
man; and his idea of scientific compression 
is so strict that he frequently becomes to 
all but an enthusiastic student dry in the 
extreme. These faults are conspicuous in 
some of our English writers, but in none, 
however, half so conspicuous as in Cuvier. 
The defect is to be regretted; but where 
men of science make researches like Cuvier's, 
there are hundreds easily to be found who 
can present them in an attractive style to 
the public in general. 

We had almost forgotten to mention that 
Cuvier was the son of a Protestant minister, 
and born at Montbéliard, in 1769,—* that 
fertile year,” says a French journalist, 
“ which gave birth to a Napoleon, Chateau- 
briand, Schiller, Walter Scott, Canning, 
&e. &e. &e.” To this list the victor of 
Waterloo might be added, as well as the 
ranquished; but we must take from it one 
of the most distinguished of all. The two 
great men who are known to all the world 
by their Christian names,—the only two 
great men of this century who are so,— 
were not born in the same year, but their 
births stand in a remarkable relation to 
each other. Napoleon first saw the light on 
the 15th of August, 1769, and Sir Walter 
on the 15th of August, 1771. 

May 24th, 1832. IT. 
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LITERARY CHAT. 
NOBLE AUTHORS OF THE PRESENT DAY. 


Ir the publication of Horace Walpole’s 
“Royal and Noble Authors” had been de- 
layed till our time, the work would have ex- 
tended to no inconsiderable number of vo- 
lumes. The peerage has, in these days, 
sent forth its full complement of writers, 
some of whom have been “ lords among po- 
ets,”’ as well as “‘ poets among lords.’’ Ros- 
common was reckoned, by our fathers, the 
most successful wooer of ‘the muses among 
the nobility,—but how has he, as well as 
Buckingham and Surrey, been obscured by 
the far superior brilliancy of Byron? We 
have no living lord to match the author of 
“Childe Harold,” although we have a 
lengthened list to choose from. Lords Por- 
chester and Mahon, the twin-members for 
the fortunate borough of Wootton-Bassct, 
and apparently a pair of inseparable friends, 
although it might be absurd to toast them, 
as was done at the Burns-and-Hogg dinner, 
as the representatives of the ‘living poets 
and historians of England,”—have yet dis- 
played no despicable share of merit. Lord 
Porchester, in his poem of ‘The Moor,”’ 
(the printing of which, by the by, is so ex- 

uisitely executed, that it is an honour to 
the press of Messrs. Bentley ;—it is really 
most lordly,) and his (unsuccessful) tragedy 
of ‘Don Pedro,” and Lord Mahon, in his 
Life of Belisarius ;’’—the latter young no- 
bleman is now, it is understood, busily en- 
gaged on the ‘ Memoirs of Lord Peterbo- 
rough,” (his great ancestor,) on whose life 
we are also promised a volume in the “ Fa- 
mily Library,” by Sir Walter Scott. Lord 
M.’s father, Earl Stanhope, whose annual 
discourse, as President of the Medico-Bota- 
nical society, does so much honour to his 
scientific attainments, is well acquainted 
with the literature of Germany,—in which 
country he was lately travelling,—he is 
the reputed translator and adaptor of “ The 
King of the Alps and the Misanthrope,” pro- 
duced, the season before last, at the Adel- 
phi, with some success. ‘That aristocratic 
little theatre had also the honour of bring- 
ing before the public the last production of 
Lord Francis Leveson Gower, the son of 
the Marquis of Stafford, best known in the 
republic of letters as the translator of 
Goethe's “ Faust,” and more recently in the 
character of docior to Dumas’s “ Catherine of 
Cleves :’’—his lordship’s only original pub- 
lished work, we believe, was the jeu-d’esprit 
on that féte at Boyle Farm, which has since 
been more highly illustrated by the poetry 
of the Irish melodist. Another noble dra- 
matist is the Earl of Glengall, whose first 
essay was the now well-known farce of 
“The Irish Tutor,”—an alteration from the 
French piece of “ Les Deux Precepteurs,”’ 
—which was originally produced at Chel- 
tenham, under the title of ‘ New Lights ;”’ 
this was followed by another farce, ‘The 
Masquerade,” not so fortunate, and this by 
a more ambitious effort, the five-act comedy 
of “The Follies of Fashion,’’—not taken 
from the French, but composed almost en- 
tirely of scenes bearing a strong resem- 
blance to many in “The Riyals,” ‘ The 
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School for Scandal,’ &e. The Earl of Car- 
lisle has also written several dramas, not 
intended for the stage; and his son, Lord 
Morpeth, is the perpetrator of “The Last 
of the Greeks, or the Fall of Constantino- 
ple,” a tragedy ever cold and lifeless, and 
now almost forgotten. Lord John Russell 
has to plead guilty to a similar offence, of 
which the “living witness ” is the tragedy 
of “Don Carles,” founded on the deeply- 
interesting story of the unfortunate Infant 
of Spain,—a story already dramatized by 
the master hand of Schiller; but his lord 
ship is, perhaps, most favourably known to 
the literary world as the author of “ Me- 
moirs of the Affairs of Europe from the 
Peace of Utrecht,” a most amusing work, 
abounding in light anecdote, although pub- 
lished in a brace of lumbering quartos. 
These, with ‘‘ Considerations on the English 
Constitution,” (of which a most annoy- 
ing use has been made by its author's 
opponents,) and some occasional political 
pamphlets, compose the ‘ Works" of this 
literary scion of the house of Bedford. 
Lord Holland, we believe, has published 
nothing since his translations from ‘‘ Lope 
de Vega;" nor has Lord Strangford fa- 
voured the public with any work, since 
his elegant version of ‘*Camoent.” Lord 
Nugent has just made his appearance as 
“a regular author,” by sending forth 
“Hampden, his Party, and his Times,” a 
work of considerable research, which has 
involved its author in a controversy with 
Mr. Israeli. Before the appearance of this, 
the portly “lord of the treasury” had only 
fleshed his maiden sword in “The Keep- 
sake,’’ where his productions shone to much 
advantage, being far superior to the staple 
commodities of that aristocratic album. 
Now we have mentioned “The Keepsake,” 
a whole host of names, well known to De- 
brett, rushes upon us. ‘The list begins, we 
recollect, with Lord Ashtown,—but as _ to 
the rest of therank and file, we cannot remeim- 
ber a soul of them—no matter, no one de- 
serves immortality for an article in an an- 
nual. 





(To be concluded in our nert.) 
i — 
FINE ARTS. 


RANDOM THOUGIITS ON TASTE. 

BY ONE WHO KNOWS NOTHING OF ART. 
“T know nothing of art,” says a modest 
man who has been for half an hour gazing 
with delight upon some beautiful picture, 
half afraid to confess his admiration without 
a legitimate right to admire, and wondering 
how it is he cannot join in the lavish 
praises bestowed upon a neighbouring daub 
of more gaudy pretentions, but trashy merit ; 
whilst Mr. So-and-so, having the reputation 
of “a great judge,” and the consummate 
complacency of a coxcomb, is expatiating, 
and expanding, with air-smoothing hand, 
and contracted brow, and guttural, ‘‘ Aw— 
aw!” in all the four corners of the room at 
once. And what is the rationale of this 
apparent paradox? In the one case the 
spectator is struck with wonder and delight, 
yet at the same time perhaps impressed 
with a deep conviction of his own inability 
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either to imitate or sufficiently laud the 
work of the master-hand before him; in the 
other case, excessive vanity joined to ex- 
cessive ignorance fills up the vacuum of 
his brain, leaving no faculty but that of 
speech, which is freely made use of, as are 
also the names of sundry great men of by- 
zone genius, to him, all but in name, un 
Lnown. 

‘TI don’t understand music,” says another 
quiet gentleman as an excuse for his appa- 
rent dulness during the execution of a mag- 
nificent operatic performance, leaving him 
neither words nor time to give vent to his 
satisfaction ; whilst in a neighbouring box 
is heard the simpering voice of a thorough- 
bred amateur, who declares himself ‘‘ music- 
mad,” who lives on song, and can only 
breathe freely under the lamps of the Opera 
Hlouse,—would sooner lose half his dinner 
than half a bar of the overture,—would not 
iiss a single note for the world, and most 
effectually drowns the charming morceau, 
tv the beauties of which he is so assiduously 
directing your notice. Here again we have 
the same people to deal with, and the same 
inference is to be drawn;—the silence of 
the one, and the talkativeness of the other 
belic what they say of themselves; the 
real, spiritual, unheard charm of music is 
not for corporeal senses to appreciate, having 
only communion with the inner part of man, 
of whom ‘the heart telleth not its seerets.” 
‘The enjoyment which proceeds from sound 
alone is appreciable by any ears, however 
long, and is not by any means incompati- 
ble with the equally unmeaning sound of 
tougues most tirelessly tiresome. 

“'Phere is no poetry in my soul,” says 
ene man, who talks very good sound sense, 
and can understand a very good argument, 
and wears a coat of ordinary cut, with a 
decent shirt collar, and a head of hair of 
moderate pretensions. Now, perhaps, this 
man thinks a great deal, though he talks 
but moderately, and has a great many fine 
ideas of his own, and a good appreciation 
of the beauties of nature, “and the wonders 
of art;—nay more ; perhaps he is well read 
in all our classic authors, and is so well 
acquainted with Shakspeare, and Milton, 
and Byron, as to have their very spirit 
running through his veins; and yet he has 
no poetry ! But on the other hand, Master 
This or “Tother is both a genius and a poet. 
He is a genius because he wears a curiously 
cut coat, and an extravagantly degage air ; 
he is a poet because he is very absent. in 
the presence of ladies, ’specially be they 
young and pretty, and talks with a most 
dulcet and scarcely perc: ptible voice ; he is 
a genius beeause he displays a very ‘bushy 
and unbrushed head-gear, and affects to 
forget he has such a thing even as a head 
upon his shoulders; he is a poet because 
his shirt collars are of full double measure, 
and twisted in every way but the richt; 
whilst his fingers, long and taper, are for 
ever, like his eyes, “in a fine phrenzy 
rolling.” In fine, he is a genius bee: use he 
will sometimes say nothing for a week-and- 
a-half toge ther, scarcely ‘deigning to hear 
when spoken to; and anon, tulks very silly 
nonsense by the hour, see ming to care as 
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little whether he is listened to or not; and 
he is a poet because, in his most compla- 
cent moments, and when not very much 
pressed, he will quote heaps of rhyme from 
Byron and Scott, and when least expected, 
and pernape least wanted, scrawls miser- 
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ate sonnets and incomprehensible “ frag- 


whole, — “ soe without measure, and 
“ thoughts ” without an idea, in young 
ladies’ scrap-books, and old maids’ albums. 
Mr. Literary Guarprian,—for it is 
now time that I take up my speech and 
address myself to you who have done me 
the honour to read so far without introduc- 
tion,—the above is no imaginary descrip- 
tion, no air-drawn or-highly coloured picture ; 
the characters are real, and of every-day 
occurrence, I myself being, I was going to 
say, unhappily, situated in one of these 
very cases; and it is the conviction of this 
which incites me now to thought and pen. 
I cannot but think it highly absurd to 
make a mystery about Art, which after all, 
and in its highest attributes, is but an 
humble follower or imitator of Nature. 
Painting and sculpture are the means 
which speak through the eyes; poetry, 
with its more refined concomitant music, 
addresses itself through the sense of hear- 
ing. ‘The painter, with all the skill of a 
practised hand, and a highly-cultivated ta- 
lent, can produce nothing to exceed what 
in nature may be supposed every moment, 
and at every turn to occur ;—for if he do 
surpass nature in dazzling effect of colour, 
or extravagant drawing, he is guilty of an 
excessive impropriety, unless, indeed, he 
professedly design to represent a fairy, or 
other imaginary subject. ‘The musician, 
too, who by extraordinary combinations of 
instruments or chords, produces a sound 
which has neither the conviction of nature 
nor reason to recommend it to man’s better 
courts only the admiration of 
the ear, the vulgar passage of sound; and 
receives his full reward in the noisy and 
senseless applause of his “ groundling”’ 
hearers. In short, the real excellence of a 
work of art, whether in music or painting, 
is in its approximation to the truth, and 
propriety of nature, and therefore [ con- 
clude that any man with sound eyes, and 
good ears, who has well studied nature, and 
knows what truth is, and what it is that 
pleases his own taste, may be a very pro- 
per judge of art. Everybody knows the 
countryman’s criticism on the acting of 
Garrick, to the effect that it was “ no acting 
at all!’ and this, though not, perhaps, in- 
tended for praise, was in truth the highest 
and most unerring compliment the genius 
of Garrick has yet had to boast of. The 
countryman came to the play to see some- 
thing new and extraordinary, and little 
dreaming that so much trouble was to be 
taken to imitate the every-day passions and 
proceedings of life ;—he of course duly ap- 
plauded the paper and pasteboard extrava- 
gances of the second and third-rate actors, 
and admired them for their unnatural no- 
velty; but though he was undoubtedly 
more affected by Garrick’s performance , he 
did not appreciate the merit, nor the difli- 





culty of his exertions. In the same way is 
it with every matter where the senses are 
concerned. In affairs of taste, to take it 
first in its lowest acceptation, what man is 
there who will sit down to a well-covered 
table and profess himself no judge of cook- 
ery ?—He perhaps will not understand the 
culinary science through which so many 
delicious dishes have been set before him, 
but undoubtedly he will not be very long 
before he give practical evidence of his pre- 
ference for one delicacy over another. Here 
then is a judge of cookery, as far as results 
are to be considered, though he may be very 
ill able to understand the means by which 
that happy result has been obtained, and still 
less capable of appreciating the respective 
difficulty and merit of the several composi- 
tions. Instead of eating let us now consider 
a more refined branch of art, and for the 
mouth substitute an eye or an ear, with the 
soul and intelligence of a man well versed 
in all the beautiful varietics and combina- 
tions of nature, having a correct memory and 
judgment to guide him; and shall I be told 
that such a man is not a most competent 
person to advance an opinion upon any work 
of painting or music? Assuredly he will 
give a very fair judgment of the work which 
is set before him, though he will not under- 
stand, and perhaps will pay no regard to 
the difficult study, the novel calculations, 
and slow laborious steps, by which that 
work has been brought to its present state 
of perfection. And this is the difference 
between a judge of art, and a judge of mere 
manipulation ;—the one praises the beauty 
of the work, the other is content to admire 
the difliculties which the artist has had to 
overcome. Now both these characters are 
sometimes very happily united, and then 
we have a most excellent and thorough cri- 
tic, whom any artist might be glad to meet 
with. 

I have endeavoured to prove, therefore, 
that any one who likes it, may be a judge 
of art, and having so put in my claim to 
speak, I may from. time to time address you 
a few crude and random notions on these 
matters. I hope it will be generally agreed 
with me that the real excellence of a work 
of art is ‘ in its approximation to the truth, 
and propriety of nature.”” Every man of 
thought well knows, that “ association of 
ideas,” as it is termed, is one of the highest 
pleasures the mind of man is susceptible of; 
—ithas, moreover, been atte mpted to define 
us bipeds ‘fa cooking race,” and assuredly 
we show, both in our physical and moral 
being, that we have a great delight in mix- 
tures and unions of all kinds. If we are in 
excess of happiness, we are yet miserable 
till we find some one to be happy with us ; 
—if unhappy, our misery is often assuaged 
by the mere sympathy of one with whom 
we love to commune. The moment of en- 
joyment is never that in which we live, for 
the mind will surely travel to some future 
or some passed period for its temporary so- 
journ. If we meet with any beautiful spot 
or object, the pleasure it gives us is much 
enhanced if it bring to mind some recollee- 
tion of former happiness ;—if we hear a 
sound, however rude or simple, it will bring 
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with it a certain charm, provided it remind 
us of some rude note or habitation of our 
youth. It is this innate principle of con- 
nexion and assimilation that gives the 
greatest beauty to all the refined excel- 
lences of composition. The use of simile in 
poetry is, perhaps, the most beautiful adorn- 
ment that can be bestowed on language ; 
and according to the natural elegance of its 
introduction is the skill of the poet, and the 
delight of the reader. But the three sister- 
arts of Poetry, Painting, and Music, have 
all, in reality, the same spiritual object, 
though they may speak in a different lan- 
guage ;—and it is in their mutual assimila- 
tion of idea that they show their highest re- 
finement and cultivation. Poetry describes, 
what painting actually represents, and mu- 
sic may be brought in so appropriately, as 
entirely to harmonise with both, and pro- 
duce an effect of the most rapturous and 
living beauty. Having thus brought these 
three delightful branches of art under one 
view, I shall bid the subject adieu for the 
present. J. N. 








NEW PRINTS. 
Tere are afew specimens of art before us 
which we can but briefly mention. Cruk- 
shank’s Illustrations of Smollet, Fielding, and 
Goldsmith, are a series of forty- one plates, 
the same which we have had occasion at 
different times to mention as they succes- 
sively appeared in the volumes of Roscoe's 
“« Novelist’s Library.”” They form a rich 
volume of fun, with letter-press description, 
extracted from the several authors to which 
they refer.—Messrs. Smith and Elder's By- 
ron Gallery, the first part of which has been 
published some weeks, is got up in most su- 
per-excellent style as far as the printer.and 
engraver are concerned. The attempt, how- 
ever, to embody the splendid descriptions 
and imaginings of such a noble mind ina 
series of original designs, is a bold one, and 
it remains to see, from further specimens, 
how far success may warrant the ambitious 
undertaking.—Mr. Lucas's plate of the 
Destruction of the Cities of the Plain is a 
clever imitation of Martin’s bold mezzotinto 
style, and is well worthy the attention of 
the curious in these freaks of art. 











KING'S THEATRE. 
Bertuoven’s name has had a glorious tri- 
umph over the neglect which ignorance and 
conceit had vainly rendeav oured to cast about 
it; and his works, which, unheard, were 
considered as scare ely worth hearing, have 
been proved worthy of the highest praise 
the musical criticism of the day is capable 
of bestowing. Poor Beethoven! his genius 
was of a high and original charac ter, and 
therefore was he doomed to die of disap- 
pointment before his fame could live! The 
Fidelio, as now performing by the German 
company at the King’s Theatre, has given 
the lie direct to all the anticipations of the 
sagest critics, of whom it is but kindness to 
conclude that they had all along ata 
their opinions upon the foundation of 


total ignorance of the work itself. As an 
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opera we will venture to place it upon the 
very highest rank, with a fair neck-and- 
neck race with the inimitable Don Juan of 
Mozart; in its complete form it is indeed 
completeness, and in every particular is it 
highly dramatic and full of interest. And 
yet we were prepared on all hands to find 
it dull, heavy, and full of sadness,—and 
why ’—for the simple reason that it was 
‘alled Lidelio, and was the composition of 
Beethoven. Add to this, that the drama is 
very original, highly elegant and graceful, 
full of the simple romance of true poetry ; 
and can we picture a finer intellectual treat 
than that which its performance affords? 
But we are not going to be satisfied with 
such general praise, we have been so much 
delighted with every minute excellence of 
this chef-d’ceuvre, that at the imminent 
risk of betraying our technical ignorance, 
we shall adventure upon a little detail. 

In the first place, as to the story. It is 
simply that of a young and faithful wife, 
(Leonora,) who seeks to release her tay 
band, a Spanish nobleman, (Florestan,) from 
the captivity of a state-prison to which 
he had been unjustly condemned. With 
this object at heart, she enters the service 
of the gaoler, Rocque, in the guise of a 
young lad, and with the name of Fidelio. 
Pizarro, the governor of the prison, is a 
wicked and unjust man; and receiving pri- 
vate intelligence that the minister of state 
is about to. come upon him by surprise, to 
inquire into his “stewardship,” the state of 
the prisoners, and the nature of the charges 
against them, immediately resolves to de- 
stroy the before-named Florestan, whom, 
from deadly hatred alone, and without au- 
thority, he had kept in solitary and misera- 
ble confinement. He communicates his de- 
sires to the gaoler, Rocque, who, at first 
horror- struck, at length pretends to ac- 
quiesce, and engages to prepare a grave 
for the interment of the body, in the very 
cell of the prisoner himself. ‘Fidelio, or ra- 
ther Leonora, determined to ascertain whe- 
ther it be indeed her husband that is so 
imprisoned, resolves to accompany and as- 
sist Rocque in the execution of this unwel- 
come task. Whilst occupied in digging up 
the pavement at the back of the stage, Leo- 
nora hears the frantic exclamations of 
Florestan, who has been doomed to starva- 
tion, upon a paltry and daily diminished 
pittance of bread and water; and she recog- 
nises, in those heart-breaking accents, the 
voice and misery she had so much dreaded 
to hear. A most interesting scene now fol- 
lows, which is suddenly interrupted by the 
arrival of the tyrant Pizarro, who comes to 
finish his bloody work of de: ith, In this he 
is at length foiled by Leonora, who throws 
herself between the tiger and his victim, 
and resolutely presents a pistol, which she 
had previously concealed for the purpose, 
at the head of the former; keeping him at 
bay till the trumpet-sound and cries with- 
out announce the arrival of the minister ;— 
when what follows may be easily conceiv ed. 

Such is a bare outline of the facts of the 
story ;—we could dilate without limit upon 
the be: witiful incidents in which the conduct 
of the piece abounds, and the magnificent 





acting of Madame Schroeder Devrient, who 
is by far the finest mistress of her art that 
has appeared in England for many a long 
year ;—but we shall confine ourself to the 
one scene last described, in which the de- 
nouement is worked out. When first she 
descends into the “ horrid maw” of living 
death, a kind of shudder of mingled chilli 
ness and anxious dread pervades her frame, 
and gives an expressive wildness to her de- 
meanour ;—when Rocque tells her to be si- 
lent, for “there is the prisoner!” she appears 
to receive an additional shock from the sud- 
denness of the announcement, and examin- 
ing cautiously the appearance of Florestan, 
says, in a broken voice, “ he appears to be 
quite motionless! ’’ Rocque still proceeding 
with his work, carelessly remarks, “ perhaps 
he is dead!” when Leonora, almost over- 
come with doubt and sudden grief, merely 
exclaims, but in a tone which is as touch- 
ing as the exclamation is simple, ‘do 
you think so?” ‘They then proceed to 
task, Leonora with forced al: verity, and un- 
mindful of the hard labour she is under- 
going, but ever and anon looking anxiously 
round to gain proof or contradiction of her 
doubts. She affects to think lightly of her 
work, and, with the utmost readiness, lends 
a hand in lifting up the enormous flags 
— cover the intended grave, puffing for 
rant of breath, and wiping her forchead 
with the back of her sleeve, in very off-hand 
style. She then takes courage, whilst the 
back of her master is turned to advance to- 
wards the prisoner, and in a beautiful strain 
of energy and feeling, declares to him, “ by 
all that’s sacred, thou shalt not fall a sacri- 
fice !—Assuredly I will loose thy chain; I 
will set thee free, thou poor for saken one!” 
not knowing, as yet, whether or not it be 
her husband. Ere long, Florestan awakes, 
and, upon his speaking, Leonora recognizes 
the voice of her husband, and falls, with a 
faint exclamation, on the edge of the tomb. 
When Florestan i inquires of the gaoler the 
name of his tyrant, and then beseeches him 
to send, with all speed, to Seville for ‘ Leo- 
nora Florestan,” she awakes from her le- 
thargy, and exclaims, “ Lord of mercy! he 
suspects not that she is digging his grave !” 
Florestan begs for a drop of water, wine is 
all that Rocque has, which at last he con- 
sents to give, and Leonora, forgetting her- 
self, runs eagerly forward with it ;—Flores- 
tan inquires of Rocque who she is, she — 
lects herself, stops short, and passes off ; 
the assistant of the gaoler ;trembling yes - 
ever, as she hands him the pitcher. Rocque 
shortly retires for the purpose of sounding 
the signal for Pizarro’s coming, and Leonora 
is irresistibly drawn to closer conference 
with Florestan, giving him comfort in the 
following simple vet. impassioned strain : 
—‘* Be “composed [ tell you. Do not for- 
get—whatever you hear or see—do not for- 
get, that there is a Providence over all— 
yes, yes!—there is a Providence above !” 
With what admirable propriety the whole 
of this scene is conducted, and how it puts 
to the blush the rag-tearing, ranting flum- 
mery which is is put into our Anglo- Gallic 
heroines upon all such occasions, about, lay- 
ing down lives, and tearing out hee arts, and 
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all such common-place maxims of kitchen 
pathos! When Pizarro enters, muffled in a 
cloak, Leonora steps back, but keeps a fixed 
eye upon every motion of the stranger ;— 
at last the latter, exasperated, is aiming his 
dagger at his victim’s breast, and now, not 
in words but deeds, full vent is given to the 
passion that has been before restrained,— 
‘ Back, monster!” exclaims the resolute 
wife, as she rushes in before her husband, 
and presents an undaunted look at his foe ; 

and again, after parley, and having been 
pus shed aside, she runs between them ex- 
claiming “ Kill first his wife!” Then a 
general astonishment and recognition takes 
place ; in the excitement of which, however, 
Leonora never for an instant loses her pre- 
sence of mind ;—when Pizarro, resolved not 
to be foiled by a woman, prepares cven to 
sacrifice them both to his vengeance, she 
draws her pistol, which, with outstretched, 
determined, yet trembling hand, she holds 
at his he: id, ‘following him closely till he 
has left the dungeon ; and then overcome 
with her exertion, drops her head upon the 
projecting buttress, at the point of his exit. 
‘‘ Faithful, inestimable wife!” exclaims 
I'lorestan, “ what hast thou gone through 
for my sake!” ‘ Nothing, nothing, my 
Florestan!’’ she cries; for in truth she 
forgets every past trouble in the fond em- 
brace of her husband ; and a most charming 
and joy-stirring duet concludes this splendid 
scene. Those who have not witnessed this 
piece of acting, may perhaps find our de- 

tail tedious and over-enthusiastic. ‘T'o such 
as have been twice present, as we have, we 
doubt not we shall stand excused for this 
little dilation. 

To speak now of the music, and that 
briefly;—it is of a super-excellent description 
throughout, though, perhaps, not always of 
that kind to seize the ears of the vulgar 
mob. ‘The overture is a noble composition, 
highly appropriate, and with a beautiful 
series of fugues from the flutes throughout 
all the instruments, down to the trombones, 
when it is exquisitely blended with the full 
accompaniment of the band. ‘There is a 
fine canon, too, in the first act, sung by the 
four principal singers. The recitative and air 
by Madame Schroeder—* Oh, sweet hope!” 
is full of melody and glowing effect, and the 
** Chorus of Prisoners’ is one of the most 
complete and finest pieces of music ever 
heard upon the stage; it opens with a beau- 
tifully soft and creeping symphony, as the 
sun beams and fresh air may be supposed to 

‘aress the poor captives, who for a moment 
are permitted to see the light; then, as they 
recover their first astonishment, rises into a 
flowing strain of joy and oratitude, in which 
they join, but suddenly sinks again at the 
words— the dungeon’s a tomb ! —again 
the happy melody swells out, and bursts in 
a torrent of enthusiasm as they promise 
themselves deliverance and freedom. But, 
lo! they are observed by the guard on the 

‘astle walls, and Fidelio passes amongst 
them, warning them of their danger ;— 


they confer in an under breath, till the 
soldier again disappears, and then once 
more give vent to their feelings. This 


splendid piece is always rapturously encored, 
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The first act ends with rather a melancholy 
strain, sung in chorus by these prisoners as 
they are driven back to their cells;—in 
point of policy, this perhaps was injudicious 
when dealing with a theatrical audience, 
though one with any taste for music must 
appreciate the great propriety of feeling 
with which the drama and the music were 
thus, as it were, left in sad incertitude. 
In the second act, the genius of the com- 
poser has yet more room to display its re- 
sources, but we cannot attempt to follow 
it through its various windings.  Flores- 
tan’s first prison soliloquy is full of passion 
and touching melancholy of character; with 
an oceasioné al tinge of brighter colouring, as 
thoughts of home and freedom occur ;—the 
whole of the subsequent scenxa is skilfully 
and tastefully conducted, and the sudden 
stoppage of the instruments, when Leonora 
presents her pistol at the tyrant, and the 
change immediately afterwar ds to the trum- 
pet and voices behind the scenes, was a 
striking effect, and, moreover, a very correct 
one. The finale is of a scientific and cla- 
borate kind, worked out with admirable and 
appropriate variety, and is always encored. 
We have said very little of the instrumen- 
tation ;—we never keard a finer series of 
accompaniments then those to this splendid 
scena ;—the rapid triplet passages were most 
happily introduced, and took the audience 
quite by surprise. ‘Their enthasiasm showed 
that they were worthy of the magnificent 
music e thi at was s br ought hefore them, 





THE DRAMA. 

DRURY LANPF. 
the Bride of Ludgate. 
Pop- 


Friday.—Speed the Plough ; 
Saturdau.—Virginius ; the Tyrolese Peasant ; 
ping the Question, 
Monday.—The Devil’s Bridge; 
‘Waterman. 
Tuesday.—The Honey Moon ; 
Wednesday. — Werner : 
Brigand. 
Thursday.—The School for Scandal ; 


the Rent Day; the 


Charles the Twelfth. 


Turning the Tables; the 
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COVENT GARDEN. 
Friday.—The Stranger; the Tartar Witch. 
Saturday.—The Hunchback ; the Tartar Witch. 
Monday.—The Man of the World; the Irish Tutor ; 
the Tartar Witch. 
Tuesday.—Guy Mannering; X. Y. Z. 
Wednesday.—The Hunchback ; the Tartar Witch. 
Thursday.—the Lord of the Manor; Black Eyed 
Susan, 
Tur past week has been chiefly occupied by 
benefits, which present little or no novelty 
worthy of record. On ITarley’s night, 
(Monday ,) Miss Hyland made a fourth. ap- 
pearance as the Countess Rosalvi ina, in the 
Devil's Bridge, a part which gave her na- 
tural abilities and grace a fairer opportunity 
than the poor vulgarisms of the Beggar's 
Opera. Liston play ed Dominic Sampson Pand 
Neddy Pray for Miss Shirreft on ‘Tuesday ; 
and ‘I’. P. Cooke his eternal William to the 
Black Iyed Susan of Miss Inverarity, for 
the latter’s benefit on Thursday. Drury 
Lane will close for the season this evening ; 
—next week we may take a survey of the 
past doings of these legitimates. On Wed- 
nesday next the public will assemble at 
Covent Garden to bid farewell to one of the 
very few remaining props that time, and 


juvenile octogenarian, 








the fate of management, have left our na- 
tional drama ;—Mr. Young will then play 
his chef-d’ceuvre, Hamlet, for he last time, 
and afterwards ‘ take leave of the audience.” 
The farce of Gretna Green is to conclude the 
entertainments, an appendage which we 
think, if there be indeed any real regret in 
leave-taking, might well be ‘dispensed with 
on such oceasions.—The audience, in the 
best days of the drama, have sometimes 
shown their taste by insisting upon its 
omission. 
MINORS. 


ADELPHI. athews continues his new 
At-Home with full suecess. His songs go 
off more smoothly from repetition, and even 
seem to increase in humour. ‘ The Hack- 
ney Coach” and “The Fox Hunt” are 
first-rate gems of comics lity, and /ell with 
excellent ‘effect—the speaking parts especi- 
ally are to the life. In “The Auction 
Mart,” George Robins and his compeers are 
‘knocked down” in an inimitable imita- 
tion. As George himself would say, ‘it 
hath an appro oach near unto reality.” The 
Fddystone Lighthouse monopolylogue is any 
thing but heav 'y, and is really well worth sea- 
ine; itis a blaze of fun from beginning to 
end. The old sailor, Adam Child, a sort of 

is one of the most 
effective characters, but all are extremely 
good. ‘The ‘Comic Annual for 1832” may 
look forward to a long reign and a merry 
one. 

Stranp.—Mrs. Waylett has taken this 
concern, with the intent of creating a coun- 
ter-attraction to the house over the way, the 
Olympic, and with a very fair prospect of 
success. Iemale management is now quite 
the rage, notwithstanding the unpopularity 
of “ petticoat government.’ 

City.—The future manageress of the 
Strand is starring in Milton Street, where 
she immediately succeeded Miss Clarke, 
the tight-rope dancer ; who, for her benefit, 
produced the * favourite comedy” of Billy 
Button, with a real horse!—We expected 








better things from Mr. Webster's manage- 
ment. 
. _ 
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"Tis in vain to regret a misfortune when 
‘tis past retrieving, but few have philosophy 
or strength enough to practise it. A famous 
physician ventured five thousand guineas 
upon the South Sea project -— When he was 
told atGarraway’s that twas all lost, “Why,” 
says he, “’tis but going up five thousand 
pair of stairs more.” ‘This answer deserved 
a statue.—Tom Brown's New Maaims of 
Cunversation, 1710. 

‘ What is sauce for a goose is sauce for a 
gander.” When any calamities befel the 
Rtoman empire, the Pagans used to lay it to 
the charge of the Christians. When Chris- 
tianity became the imperial religion, the 
Christians returned the same compliment 
to the Pagans.—Jbid, 

dnecdeta of Voltaire. —Clement of Ge- 
neva, ycleped Clement Maraud, to distin- 
guish him from Clement Marot, composed 
a tragedy entitled ‘* Merope,” which could 
never be produced on the stage. One day 
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a footman presented himself to Voltaire, 
——— to be taken into his service. 
Voltaire asked him with whom he had lived. 
He replied with Clement of Geneva. “Scoun- 
drel!” said Voltaire to him, staring him 
full in the face, “ You look very like the 
fellow who composed the three first acts of 
his Merope.” 


Natural Feeling.— Never apologize for 
showing feeling, my friend. Remember 
that when you do so, you apologize for 
truth.—Contarini Fleming. 


Pretty Idea.—I marked a rose bedewed 
with tears, a white and virgin rose; and I 
said— Oh, rose! why do you weep? you 
are too beautiful for sorrow!’ And she 
answered—* Lady, mourn not for me, for 
my grief comes from heaven.” — Ditto. 


New Air Pump.—M. Thilorier presented 
for the examination of the Academy, and 
as one of the competitors for the mechanical 
prize in 1832, a new pump for creating 
vacuum, which acts entirely by hydrostatic 
power, without being aided in its operations 
by any moveable pieces whatever, and being 
independent of piston, valve, or cock. The 
inventor alleges, that his “ Pneumato-statical 
Pump,” which is the name he gives it, is 
essentially different from the mercurial 
pumps hitherto brought forward. 


Beggars. — Seeing a man begging and 
accosting a number of persons with no suc- 
cess, saying ‘‘ Give me a penny, and the 
Lord will bless you for it,” my friend re- 
marked to me that that man did not deserve 
to be relieved as he was taking the Lord’s 
name tn vain /—r. 


“ The Gipsies of Calabria,” says th® 
author of § Calabria,’ “ Like all those who 
traverse the other parts of Europe, are 
composed of wandering bands, possessing 
neither lands nor fixed property of any 
kind, and never allying themselves with 
any class of citizens. Their origin is as 
much a mystery as their religious rites, 
which they always like to celebrate in 
gloomy caves, or in the depths of forests. 
They speak the language of the coun- 
try with a foreign accent, and their own 
peculiar tongue appears to be evidently 
derived from the East. Their ostensible 
pursuit is to work at old iron of every de- 
scription, but they more frequently live by 
their wits, telling fortunes, making juggling 
excursions to fairs and markets, and bar- 
tering horses and asses, which are generally 
stolen. Their raiment is miserable, their 
indecency excessive; my unexpected ap- 
pearance suddenly interrupted them at a 
moment when they were celebrating a mar- 
riage. An old sorceress presented to me 
the young bride, who, taking me by the 
hand, offered to tell my fortune ; I gave her 
a pilaster as a compensation for whatever 
uneasiness my unwelcome presence had 
caused. She was a very young girl, and 
despite of the deep swarthy hue of her com- 
plexion, would have appeared to great 
advantage in any other attire than that in 
which she was arrayed. She had dark, 
animated eyes, beautiful teeth, a sweet 
expression of countenance, and in person 
was tall, and delicately formed.” 
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NOTICE. 
FAC-SIMILE LETTER OF LORD BYRON. 


Tne lithography of this curious and interesting docu. 
ment is now completed, and Specimens may be ob- 
tained by all Booksellers on application. The required 
number of impressions cannot be worked off for a 
week or two, so we think it best to promise its delivery 
to all the purchasers of No. 38, on June 16th ; orders 
for which should be given without delay. 
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Schiller’s Fiesko, a Tragedy, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

—— or Catholic Annual for 1822, 12mo. 
s. 6d. 

Lewis's Fifty Games of Chess, 8vo. 5a. 

Lewis's Lessons on the Game of Chess, second series, 

8vo. lf, Is. 

Paternal Advice, 32mo. 1s. 6d. 

Colton’s Manual for Emigrants, 18mo. 2s. 6d- 

Stowell’s Missionary Church, 12mo. 3s. 

Little Library, vol. 8, (The Farm,) square idmo. 4s. 

The Canadas, by John Galt, 12mo. 8s. 

Chambers’ Lives of Illustrious Scotsmen, vol. 1. 
part 1, 6s.6d. 

Edinburgh Delineated in Fifty Views, 8vo. 15s. 

Hiley’s English Grammar, 12mo. bound, 4s. 

Hawes’s Lectures to Young Men, ]8mo. 2s. 

Record of Family Instruction, &c. 18mo. 3s. 

seed tag to Ingram’s Mathematics, ]2ino. bound, 

s. 6d. 

Earnshaw's Dynamics, 8vo. 8s. 

Paul’s Grecian Antiquities, 18mo. 5s. 

Henningsen’s Scenes in Belgium, vo. 5s. 

Greisley’s Life of Pope Gregory the Seventh, Svo, 12s. 

> — Library, vol. 30, (Hesiod, &c.) 18mo. 

s. 6d. 

Roscoe's Novelists’ Library, vol. 12, (Tristram Shandy, 
vol. 2,) 12mo. 6s. 

Clement’s Observations in Surgery and Pathology, 
8vo, 8s. 

Parson’s Life, 18mo. 3s. 

History of South Africa, 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Hobart’s Analysis of Burnet on Thirty-nine Articles, 
12mo., 4s. 

Liddiard’s Tour in Switzerland, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Child’s Guide to Knowledge, 18mo. bound, 3s. 

Wilderspin’s Early Discipline, 12mo. As. 

Edinburgh Cabinet Library, vol. 6, (British India, 
voll,) 12mo. 5s. 
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“THE TOWN,” 
SUNDAY NEWSPAPER, PRICE SEVENPENCE. 
GRATIS. 


SUPERB MAP OF ENGLAND 

under the REFORM BILL, from the Ordnance 
Surveys, assisted by the Reports of the Commissioners 
for the Division of Counties, to which SunscrRiBeRs 
WILL BE ENTITLED. 

This Superb Map, which will be engraved on steel, 
will contain the latest Statistical Details, Population 
Census, with a Geological Survey of the Kingdom ; 
also the Navigable Rivers, Canals, Railways, (present 
and contemplated,) Parks, and Turnpike Roads, &c,— 
By Authority. 

The Proprietors of Tot Town Newspaper feel that 
a new era will have commenced when the Reform Bill 
shall have passed, and that each Englishman will then 
feel a double interest in his country ; to commemorate 
this glorious event, to mark the date of this brilliant 
epoch of its history, they imagine nothing can be more 
acceptable than a Map of their Country, showing the 
alterations such Bill shall have made, together with 
the data on which the present Government shall have 
proceeded. 

The Proprietors also feel that they are now offering 
to their Subscribers a work which will be unique, and 
surpassing all others as yet published, for it is well 
known that at present there is no Map of England 
that can be depended upon. 

To the Nobility and Gentry it will be acceptable, 
forming a handsome appendage to the library or draw- 
ing-room ; to the Merchant and Professional man, a 
work of general reference, both for roads and parishes, 
which will be here clearly and accurately laid down, 
and to all classes, a source of amusement and instruc- 
tion. 

The Proprietors intend bringing the Map out in 
parts, each part to be perfect in itself, and they will 
thus enable the Subscribers to judge of its complete- 
ness and general utility, before calling upon them for 
farther subscriptions, in case they should not be fully 
satisfied, that the Proprietors have in every respect 
redeemed their pledge of giving a Map, at once the 
most splendid and useful of its kind. 


To entitle Subscribers to the First Part, which will 
embrace the Home Counties, and Southern and Eastern 











Coast of England, they will be required to subscribe 
for Twelve Numbers ; and to insure them against the 
disappointments experienced by similar attempts that 
have been made, they are determined that the First 
Part shall come out early in September, and a Speci- 
men immediately. They a!so intend adopting a sim- 
lar course for the other !’urts, which are duly to appear 
in succession. ‘J: }’ ts, when all out, will form 
either one complete M+ of Five Feet long by Three 
Feet Seven Inchics wiic, ur may be bound up as an 
octavo or folio yolume. 

The Proprietors, t> secure for their Patrons proof 
specimens, have gone to the heavy expense of engrav- 
ing their Maps on stecl. 

Office, No. 2, WELLINGTON STREBT, STRAND, 


London, and may also be obtained of all Newsvenders 
and Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 





NEW NATIONAL WORK. 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THB KING. 


IVES of ILLUSTRIOUS and DIS- 

TINGUISHED SCOTSMEN, from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time ; arranged in Alphabetical 
Order, and forming a complete Scottish Biographical 
Dictionary. 

By ROBERT CHAMBERS, 

Author of “ The Picture of Scotland,” “‘ Traditions of 
Edinburgh,” ‘‘ Histories of the Scottish Rebellions,” 
&c. &c. 

The work will be completed in about 22 Parts, at 2s. 
each, embellished with Portraits. Parts I. to IV. 
each 2s., and Vol. I, Part I. price 6s. 6d. are now 
ready. 

SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, London; Curry. Jun. 
and Co. Dublin; and BLackig and Son, Glasgow 
and Edinburgh. 








BY AUCTION, 
BY MR, SOTHEBY AND SON, 
Wellington Street, Strand, 

On WEDNESDAY, May 30, and Nine following 
Days; on MONDAY, June 18, and Eight follow- 
ing Days; and on WEDNESDAY, July 4, and 
Eight following Days, Sundays excepted, 

OF THE UNIQUE COLLECTION OF 


C OINS and MEDALS, in GOLD, 
SILVER, and COPPER, 
Of the late highly distinguished and well-known 
Collector, 
MARMADUKE TRATTLE, Esq. 
Which may be classed under the following heads :— 


I.—A fine and select Collection of Greek Medals. 

II. A most superb Series of Roman Gold and Silver 
Coins, combining the united Cabinets of Lord North- 
wick and the late Sir Richard Sullivan; as also the 
various acquisitions made by the late Proprietor from 
Public and Private Sales. 

IlI.—The truly select and choice Series of Roman 
Large, Middle, and Small Brass; in which is in- 
cluded the fine Collection of Large Roman Brass 
formed by the late Philip Neve, Esq., so well known 
for his classical and refined taste. 

IV.—A most choice and unique Collection of Eng- 
lish Coins and Medals. The Works of Briot, the Si- 
mons, Rawlins, the Koettiers. The Patterns and 
Proofs of the times of Charles I., the Commonwealth, 
Oliver Cromwell, and Charles II., are most numerous 
and choice. 

V.—Foreign Coins of every European State, in fine 
preservation. 

VI.—Medals of all Nations, combining the Works 
of the most celebrated Foreign Artists, particularly 
those of Hedlinger, the Hameranis’, St. Urban, Varin, 
Droz, Andrieu, Loos, &c. &c. 

*,* This Collection contains more choice and 
unique Specimens than has ever before been offered 
for Public Sale in this Country. 

To be viewed (with Catalogues only) from Ten till 
Four o’Clock on the Three Days preceding each Sale. 
Catalogues, price Four Shillings, 

May be had of Mr. Parker, Oxford; Mr. Deighton» 
Cambridge ; Mr. Laing, Edinburgh ; Messrs. Hodges» 
and Co., Dublin; Messrs. Robinson and Co., Man- 
chester; and at the place of Sale. 
EAE enae ead 

London: Published by WILLIAM TINDALL, (every 
Saturday,) at the Or FICE, 3, WELLINGTON STREET, 
STRAND, 

Sold by F. C. Westley, 165, Strand ; W. Strange, 
21, Paternoster Row; G. Purkess, bl, W ardour Street ; 
Berger, Holywell Street, Strand 3 J. Thomas, Birchin 
Lane; J. Onwhyn, Catherine Street; and all Book- 
sellers in Town and Country. 

G. Davidson, Printer, Serie’s Place, CareyiStrect, 

















